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NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS fake pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a new Serial Story by Miss BRAD- 
DON, entitled 


ee 
VIXEN,” 
will begin in No. 1137 of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
It is a Novel of strong dramatic interest, and will 
fully sustain the reputation of the author as one 
of the most popular living writers of fiction. 








2@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains, with other interesting features, 
several picturesque views in Cyprus, and a fine 
sketch of a street scene in Ragusa. 

An ILLUSYRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY. br 


NEW STORY BY MARY CECIL HAY. 


A new Serial Story by this popular author will 
begin in No. 1138 of HARPER’S WEEKLY. J ts 
entitled 


“A DARK INHERITANCE,” 
and our readers will find it to be a story of great 


interest, 








NEW STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 





A brilliant new Serial Story, of absorbing in- 
terest, entitled 


“COWARD CONSCIENCE,” 
by the popular Novelist F.W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” 
“ Poor Humanity,” etc., will begin in HARPER’S 
Bazar, Vo. 42. 





THE GREAT QUESTION. 


HE result of the late election in Maine 

is of the highest importance, for it shows 
that the chief political issue is one of com- 
mon honesty. This is made evident also in 
Massachusetts, where General BUTLER, flout- 
ing both parties, runs as an independent 
“Reform” candidate, and gladly takes occa- 
sion to sneer at honest money. It is very 
improbable that he can be elected, but that 
there is a chance of it is a striking illustra- 
tion of the dissolution of old party relations, 
and of the wide demoralization of public 
opinion. Another guiding fact is that the 
sudden increase of the Greenback strength 
in Maine was derived from the Democratic 
party, and that in Massachusetts General 
BuTLER has evidently captured a large part 
of the Democratic vote. In both States the 
alliance of the Democratic and Greenback 
interest is partly explained by a common 
desire to overthrow Republican ascendency. 
But that none the less indicates the want 
of principle and perception which is the 
especial danger of the false-money move- 
ment. 

As the question involved is nothing less 
than that of national honesty, and with that 
the welfare of industry and enterprise of 
every kind—as the policy of the Greenback, 
and fiat money, and absolute money party 
is the ruin of the confidence which is the 
essential condition of steady employment, 
high wages, and large undertakings—the 
issue of the autumnal elections is of the 
most vital concern to every honest and in- 
telligent citizen who wishes that his vote 
shall help good government. The one thing 
in regard to the great parties which becomes 
every day more evident is that the tend- 
ency to an alliance between the Democratic 
and Greenback parties is constantly more 
irresistible, and that Republican success is 
the sole apparent and practical hope of 
maintaining the national faith inviolate, 
and of securing the well-being of every in- 
terest. With Democratic control establish- 
ed in both Houses of Congress—a result 
brought about by surrender to the inflation 
and repudiation sentiment—the crudest and 
most ruinous financial legislation is assured, 
against which the only barrier will be the 
Executive veto and a sane and intelligent 
Democratic minority. There is such a mi- 
nority; but it has little restraining power 
over the party, as is shown by Mr. THuR- 
MAN’S deliberate surrender, and by the total 





want of response to the manly stand of Mr. 
BayarpD. In New England, also, the Bos- 
ton Post, the leading Democratic organ, has 
vainly striven to withstand the Democratic 
stampede for BUTLER, while the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, the great Western organ of the 
Greenback movement, hails with joy the re- 
sult in Maine. On the other hand, the Green- 
back minority in the Republican ranks is, 
by the same tendency and necessity, dwin- 
dling and losing hold. BUTLER leaves the 
party because he sees that it can not be 
made a tool for dishonest financiering, while 
it is more and more plain that any attempt 
to restrain the boldest and most uncompro- 
mising declaration for honest money in any 
local contest will destroy the party strength. 
As Mr. GARFIELD well said in Boston, issues 
are not invented for the occasion : they grow 
out of the real interests and feelings of the 
time. It is in vain that Republicans and 
Democrats fence and evade upon fictitious 
questions and unreal traditions; the com- 
manding interest of the hour is financial, 
and the two parties stand before the coun- 
try, one for honest, the other for dishonest 
finance. 

This must, of course, be the decisive con- 
sideration in the Congressional elections. 
The discussions of the campaign must be, 
therefore, elementary, and it ought to be 
one of the most instructive of canvasses. 
The ABC of Finance, as Professor NEWCOMB 
calls his clear and admirable primer of the 
subject, must be taught in every school- 
house and Assembly district. The great 
mass of voters have thought little upon the 
subject. They have seen for more than 
half a generation paper money only, and 
they have heard it extolled as the glorious 
and gallant currency that carried us tri- 
umphantly through the war, saving Union 
and liberty. They hear the denunciation 
of bondholders as privileged aristocrats who 
are free from taxation. They know few of 
the facts. They are at the mercy of the un- 
scrupulous statements of demagogues, and 
have no answer to the gibe of the shop and 
the street. They are to be helped in the 
contest not by recondite arguments, but by 
plain and simple expla~ tions. They are 
puzzled by what one of the Western voters, 
in a letter to us, calls the “mysterious 
phrases” in which the discussion is carried 
on. Gradually conscious of their own want 
of understanding of the subject, they con- 
clude that nobody else understands it, that 
one man is as likely to be right as another, 
and that their sensible course is to go for 
the man who promises the most money. It 
is for such reasons that the speeches of Mr. 
GARFIELD, of Mr. Grow, of Mr. HaRRISON, 
and of Mr. BLAINE upon the subject are mod- 
els. They are full of authentic facts and 
of sound financial principles. Of course it 
follows from the situation that no tempo- 
rizing, no compromising in candidates, can 
be safely tolerated. It is a fight between 
honesty and dishonesty, and there is no mid- 
dle ground. Every Republican who hesi- 
tates or falters should be discarded as a can- 
didate, and an honest-money Democrat pre- 
ferred to a dishonest-money Republican. 
The party tendency toward the true position 
can be confirmed only by identifying it with 
true men. To yield to the support of timid 
or unsound men because they are technical- 
ty Republicans is to destroy that representa- 
live character of the party which is the sole 
chance of maintaining its ascendency. 





THE DUTY OF THE NEW YORK 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


EVENTS move so rapidly that the aspect 
of the political situation is constantly chan- 
ging. It is evident that all good men must 
unite to stay the torrent of financial igno- 
rance and recklessness that now openly 
threatens the country. As the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle truly says, in speak- 
ing of the situation in the State of New 
York, “ Honest money and the efforts of a 
Republican Administration to restore the 
currency and business prosperity fill the 
field. The Republican party is worthy of 
confidence because its administration of 
public affairs has tended to make our cur- 
rency better aud business better, because it 
stands by honest money and the honest 
payment of the nation’s credit. The Presi- 
dent struck the key-note of the campaign 
at St.Paul. Any other issue is a delusion, 
and must lead to disaster.” This is well 
said, and is well worthy of consideration by 
the Republican Convention of New York. 
It is possible for that Convention to be 
“harmonious” upon a platform which will 
insure the harmony of all voters in the 
State who are desirous of supporting the 
Republican party, but who will not do so if 
they see by the action of the Convention 
that the animating spirit of the party is 
personal and not patriotic. 

It is indisputable that success at the polls 
can be secured only by a vigorous contest, 
and it ought to be equally plain that the 
contest can be resolute and promising only 





if conducted upon the most uncompromising 
principles. If there be the slightest dispo- 
sition to coquet with the Greenback move- 
ment, the party will only invite defeat, and 
defeat with disgrace. The serious regret is 
that the position of the party upon the sub- 
ject has not been even more decisive. It 
has evidently been supposed by some Re- 
publicans that the next Assembly might be 
controlled by the Greenback element, and 
that it would be “unwise” to take a very 
pronounced position which would probably 
alienate that element. But any Assembly- 
men that the Greenback sentiment may elect 
will, of course, be the most positive repre- 
sentatives of their mischievous doctrine, 
and by their small number and consequent 
conspicuousness in the Assembly they would 
be forced into an extreme position. Now 
with a Republican Administration openly 
and strongly engaged in returning to specie 
payments, and with the declarations of Re- 
publican Conventions on every side for hard 
money and honest finance, and the Demo- 
cratic party, on the other hand, every where 
allying itself with the Greenback movement, 
it is not supposable that any Greenbacker 
would support Republican nominations or 
policy. The very fullness of “unwisdom,” 
therefore, would be any kind of open or 
covert Republican bid in State or district 
Conventions for Greenback support. Those 
who should make it might at once be re- 
garded, and truthfully, as peculiarly traitors 
to the party, because false to its great pres- 
ent purpose. 

If these truths are borne in mind by the 
leading spirits of the Convention, that har- 
mony which has been so universally com- 
mended and invoked may be attained. 
There can, of course, be no concealment. 
The proceedings will speak for themselves, 
and they will be truthfully interpreted by 
the press to the voters of the State. Re- 
publican success is desirable only upon the 
clear understanding that it means an hon- 
est, intelligent, and courageous financial 
policy. If the party recoils from its own 
natural and logical position, voters who are 
in earnest will not support a party which 
proves not to have the courage that is indis- 
pensable to the work. Defeat after a vain 
effort to sueceed by a betrayal of principle 
would be not only deserved defeat, but de- 
struction. 





GREENBACKS AND NATIONAL 
BANK NOTES. 


One of the most specious of the Green- 
back arguments is that the government 
ought to issue all the paper money of the 
country, and that one of the most impor- 
tant objects to be attained is the substitu- 
tion of greenbacks for national bank notes. 
Indeed, the whole system of national banks 
is denounced as grinding and oppressive, 
and an issue of $324,000,000 of greenbacks 
is demanded, to begin with, to replace the 
national bank circulation. The first trou- 
ble that this demand encounters is the 
constitutional impediment. The Supreme 
Court has decided that the legal-tender acts 
are to be sustained on the ground of abso- 
lute necessity. The government was in 
mortal peril, and to maintain its own exist- 
ence it issued the legal tenders, which were, 
in effect, a forced loan. “Taxation,” says 
the Court, “‘ was inadequate to pay even the 
interest on the debt already incurred, and 
it was impossible to await the income of 
additional taxes. The necessity was imme- 
diate and pressing...... It was at such a time 
and in such circumstances that Congress 
was called upon to devise means......for the 
preservation of the government created by 
the Constitution. It was at such a time 
and in such an emergency that the legal- 
tender acts were passed.” As was said at 
the time, the legal tenders were issued un- 
der the war power. The act was justified, 
and justified only, as the Court puts it, by 
a mortal exigency involving the very exist- 
ence of the government. No such necessity 
can be now urged. There is no authority 
to issue legal tenders in a time of peace, 
while the Court declared in the decision to 
which we have referred that such laws 
could not be enacted merely because they 
are useful or because they make the govern- 
ment stronger. 

A second objection is that the substitu- 
tion of greenbacks for the national bank 
notes would place the whole volume of the 
currency under the immediate control of 
Congress, instead of leaving it to be deter- 
mined in the natural way by the demands 
of trade. The amount of currency would 
be always exposed to the whims of party 
necessity, and it would be fixed by consid- 
erations totally foreign to the real necessi- 
ties of the business and industry of the 
country. The “hard times” are now large- 
ly perpetuated by the fear that Congress 
will “tinker” the currency, or attempt to 
repeal the Resumption Act, or authorize in- 
flation, and consequent general disturbance 





of business, by an issue of irredeemable pa- 








per money. The only safety for trade 
labor is freedom from pone La loglalative 
interference. Hands off! should be the 
popular cry to Congress in regard to the 
currency. Those who live by the daily 
wages of their industry are vitally interest- 
ed in the increase of great industrial enter. 
prises. But the fear that Congress will do 
something which will affect the value of the 
legal tender prevents men from beginning 
large enterprises, because they can make 
no trustworthy calculations. With a con- 
stantly fluctuating currency, trade becomes 
a lottery, and men refuse to risk their money. 

But another and radical objection to the 
scheme is that its real purpose, as appears 
from the statements of those who most 
warnly urge it, is an unlimited issue of ir- 
redeemable paper money. The honest sup- 
porters of the plan really think that goy- 
ernment can make money by issuing paper 
notes and making them a legal tender. They 
ask, if the government issues a note called 
a dollar, and compels citizens to receive it 
as a dollar in payment of debts, and places 
the whole property of the country behind 
it, why is it not as good a dollar as the 
present greenback, and why would it not 
be, like that, equivalent to gold? The rea- 
son is plain. The greenback is now equal 
to gold in value not because the govern- 
ment calls it a dollar and makes it a legal 
tender, but because it is a promise of the 
government to pay a dollar on the Ist of 
January, 1879, which is believed by the hold- 
er to be an honest promise. If the gov- 
ernment should announce that the promise 
would not be redeemed, the paper would 
not remain for a day equal in value to gold. 
And what is meant by placing all the prop- 
erty in the country behind it? That is a 
confession that the paper is not of itself 
money value, but that it represents some- 
thing which is. Now how is the holder of 
a note with the property of the country be- 
hind it to have it redeemed in that property 
whenever he wishes? It is answered that 
if he knows that he can have it, he will not 
want it. That may be so, but he can not 
know that he can have it except by a dis- 
tinct provision to enable him to get it. But 
if the paper is convertible into property, 
it is not “absolute” or “fiat” money. If it 
is not so convertible, no man in his senses 
would want it, and all the laws that Con- 
gress might pass could not compel him to 
give a day’s labor for a piece of brown pa- 
per. We are a nation, also, having a great 
trade with the rest of the world. We can 
pay for what we buy in other countries only 
in money which they will accept as money. 
But they too will not be satisfied with 
brown paper as an equivalent for real value. 
The stamp of government on a paper or a 
coin does not give it value; the stamp mere- 
ly says, in the case of the coin, that it has in 
itself that specified value. In the case of 
the paper it says that it may be exchanged 
for that actual value in coin. But if the 
stamp is known to be a lie, it will obviously 
not make the paper exchangeable for that 
actual value in any other commodity. Hon- 
est men will judge the proposition to substi- 
tute greenbacks for national bank notes by 
the known views and purposes of those who 
most strenuously demand the change. 





THE WIDOW’S “ PEARD.” 


GENERAL BUTLER has thus far had it all 
his own way in Massachusetts. He invited 
himself to be @ candidate, he accepted his 
own invitation, he chose his own time and 
way for beginning his campaign, and he has 
advocated his own election, as yet without 
answer upon the stump. But now that the 
Republican nominations are made, the Gen- 
eral will have as ample an answer, no doubt, 
as he desires. The campaign will be short, 
but very hot, because his position forces it 
to be personal. General BuTLER announced 
himself as a candidate without a party, and 
solely as a reformer of State abuses. The 
question of the campaign must therefore be, 
What are General BUTLER’s credentials as a 
reformer? What has he done which justi- 
fies the expectation that he would correct 
abuses? How far do his known political 
career and character show that his objects 
and methods have been so high and pure as 
to authorize him to present himself as the 
one citizen of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to whom the task of purifying and 
elevating its government ought to be in- 
trusted? This is the question which he in- 
vites the voters and orators of the State to 
consider, and we have no doubt that they 
will now do it justice in every detail. It is 
the General’s boast that he is generally and 
vaguely accused, but that nobody dares or 
can substantiate any charge. There is no 
party reason now, however, for evasion or 
concealment, and we shall probably know 
in detail the reason why the best men of 
both parties oppose him as a dangerous 
demagogue, and why his name has become 
the synonym of disreputable politics. 

The answers that will be made have been 
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foreshadowed already in the newspapers. 
The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican exposed at once some of his finan- 
cial misstatements, which the General in re- 
plying could not successfully deny, and Mr. 
WituiaM ENDICOTT, Jun., in a trenchant 
public letter replies in detail to the letter 
of General BUTLER accepting his own nom- 
ination, vigorously sifting his career as an 
economical reformer. The General, for in- 
stance, denounces the unprofitable enter- 
prises in which the State has been involved, 
and mentions the Hoosac Tunnel road and 
the Hartford andErie. Mr.ENpicotTr shows 
that General BuTLER voted for the tunnel 
in the Legislature of 1859, and never pro- 
tested against the Hartford and Erie loan. 
General BUTLER asserts that the great illus- 
tration of State extravagance is the public 
buildings. Mr. Enpicott shows that the 
responsibility lies directly upon the people, 
and not upon either party as such. They 
were all authorized before the financial reac- 
tion, and must be paid for. The election of 
General BUTLER as Governor will not relieve 
the burden, nor be a guarantee against the 
recurrence of others like it, unless an eco- 
nomical Legislature be elected; and if it is, 
there is no need of electing the General. 
General BUTLER arraigns the system of 
“government by commission.” Mr. ENDI- 
COTT answers in @ manner to open the eyes 
and the minds of honest voters. There are, 
he says, 

“fifteen commissions, of which the total cost to the 
State for salaries, clerk hire, and all expenses, ex- 
cepting printing the annual reports, for 1877 was 
$132,894 60—less than the single fee that General But- 
Ler received for collecting the prize-money for the 
soldiers and sailors that captured New Orleans under 
Farzacut. When we consider the learning and va- 
ried experience given to the State by these men, many 
of them eminent in their several professions, and the 
immense amount of clerical labor of onc sort and an- 
other represented by this expenditure, one is led to 
doubt if there is any other State in the Union that 
finds so much faithful service at so little cost.” 

The General invites economy in the mili- 
tary department. Mr. ENDICOTT shows that 
in 1876 General BUTLER appeared before the 
Military Committee, which was considering 
the reduction of the military appropria- 
tion, and strenuously opposed the reduction. 
The Legislature, however, did not follow 
his advice, and struck off $100,000. But 
“General BUTLER was then trying to tickle 
the soldiers. Now he throws over the sol- 
diers to appeal to the larger number of 
voters.” 

It is plain that the General will have 
some trouble in successfully filling the part 
of reformer. He is, no doubt, as good a re- 
former as Falstaff was an old woman. But 
the huntis up. Let him beware. He may 
wrap himself in the soiled clothes of the 
Democracy, and try every disguise to palm 
himself off as virtuous. But the quiet voter 
already murmurs, “By yea and no, I think 
the ’oman is a witch indeed: I like not 
when a ’oman has a great peard; I spy a 
great peard under her mufiler.” 





A SLANDER EXPOSED. 


THERE have been some unpleasant sto- 
ries of the conduct of colored people in the 
yellow fever districts, and there is a very 
general disposition to believe any such re- 
port. The Washington Post published an 
interview with a physician who had just 
returned from Memphis, and who said that 
he had been “authentically informed” that 
colored men nurses had taken advantage 
of their helpless white victims, especially 
women. So monstrous a tale should not 
have been lightly repeated, for the preju- 
dice of race would give it wide circulation 
and credit. It is fortunate that the slan- 
der was immediately exposed. Mr. KEat- 
ING, editor of the Memphis Appeal, brands 
the falsehood with a generous emphasis 
which we gladly record : 

“No man, white or black, would be allowed to 
breathe a second breath after such a crime became 
known. No such crime has been committed, and 
white women have not been reduced to the necessity 
of taking negro men for nurses. The statement is a 
libel upon the negroes of Memphis. All honor to 
them! They have done their duty. They have acted 
by us nobly, as policemen and as soldiers, as well as 
nurses, They have responded to every call made upon 
them, in proportion to their number, quite as prompt- 
ly as the whites. A few of them threatened trouble 
at one time about food, but they were at the moment 
suppressed by a company of soldiers of their own col- 
or. The colored people of Memphis, as a body, de- 
Serve well of their white fellow-citizens. We appre- 
ciate and are proud of them.” 

The frosts have been long delayed, and 
relief from the terrible pestilence has been 
very slow in coming. Meanwhile the sym- 
pathy of the whole North has been thor- 
oughly aroused, and there has been a uni- 
versal contribution for the comfort of the 
stricken Southerners. In every little vil- 
lage, as well as in the capitals and great 
cities, every church and society and trade 
has done something for the good work. 
The Republican Convention of New Hamp- 
shire passed a resolution of sympathy with 
the suffering communities in the Southern 
States. All this can not fail to have an 
effect beyond that of the immediate occa- 





sion. Prompt succor and hearty good feel- 
ing every body can understand, and it is 
hard to teach people to hate those who 
show a sincere sympathy. Indeed, all cir- 
cumstances—the political situation, andnow 
the destructive plague by the feeling that 
it develops—tend to bring the country closer 
together, and to promote that common good 
understanding which is the thing most to 
be desired. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
REPUBLICANS. 


THE action of the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican Convention was worthy of the State 
and of the party. The sharp contrast of 
its tone and proceedings with the BUTLER 
assembly of the day before is significant of 
the real political situation. The point of 
the contrast is not in the difference of “ re- 
spectability” in the slang sense, but in the 
real sense. The principles asserted by the 
Republicans are worthy of the respect of all 
honest and patriotic men; they are princi- 
ples that will secure the welfare of all citi- 
zens, a8 well as maintain the honor of the 
government, the nation, and the State. The 
Convention laid down a platform which is 
the best of the year. It cordially recognized 
the necessity of the strongest and most un- 
mistakable financial policy, and it sounded 
beyond question the key-note of victory. 
Let us hope that the Republicans of New 
York will offer the right hand of hearty fel- 
lowship to the Massachusetts brethren. 








A NIAGARA MEDITATION. 


THERE has been no time for a generation 
when the personal character of candidates 
was more important than it is in the elec- 
tions of this yexr. Mere party ties are re- 
laxed to a degree which indicates that par- 
ties are dissolving. In Massachusetts the 
most conspicuous and trusted Democratic 
leaders have openly declared that in case 
of a certain action of their own party, they 
would support the Republican nomination. 
This is as true of Republicans in similar cir- 
cumstances, and it is consequently almost 
impossible to foretell the result even in 
quarters where there is usually no question. 
There is naturally great impatience of “ma- 
chine politics” at such a time as this, and 
they can be tried only with very serious 
risk. It is to be hoped that the Thirty-first, 
or Niagara, Congressional District in this 
State is mindful of these facts. Two years 
ago a Democrat was sent to Congress from 
that district simply because the Republicans 
would not be ground in the machine. We 
understand that they had not a fair chance 
of expressing their preferences in the prima- 
ries. In fact, a little trick was played upon 
them which is familiar to all closely con- 
tested caucuses, and which they quietly 
“countered.” Democrats were brought into 
the meetings, their party orthodoxy was at- 
tested by the machine-runners, and they 
supported the machine candidates. But the 
machine was somehow thrown out of gear 
at the polls. 

There is apparently trouble of the same 
kind in that district this year, and the ma- 
chine is taking the risk of sending another 
Democrat instead of a Republican. The 
Lockport Journal says: 

** In no locality in the United States probably have 
our Federal office-holders been more officious in con- 
trolling primary elections than they have been here in 
Niagara County. They have swarmed over the coun- 
ty, running caucuses, and have not only been offensive- 
ly and conspicuously officious, but in violation of all 
rules of honor and decency have overborne an honest 
Republican vote by running in Democrats, and under 
the same influence votes have been deposited by the 
same person in different wards....The magnitude of 
the offense is increased rather than diminished by the 
fact that these officials sinned against the greatest 
light and knowledge. They had received notice di- 
rectly from the Treasury Department at Washington 
admonishing them not to interfere and make use of 
their official positions to control caucuses. Instead 
of respecting this admonition, they became more noisy 
and officions. The vote in most of the towns was 
very close, and no person can doubt that the action 
and influence of these officials were more than suffi- 
cient to turn the scale and override the will and wish- 
es of the majority.” 

It is not surprising that Republicans feel 
no disposition to vote for a candidate nom- 
inated by Democrats; and if the facts be as 
stated, the election of a Democrat in the 
Niagara Congressional District will be ap- 
parently due to the efforts of office-holders 
to take political charge of the voters. 

The Journal states unreservedly that the 
office-holders had received distinct warning 
not to interfere. They have certainly had 
the general warning of the order of last 
year, and if they have violated it, they ought 
to have been at once removed. Under ex- 
isting laws that is the only way in which a 
President who wishes to correct this mon- 
strous abuse can proceed. Those who com- 
plain that his order and consequent removal 
are an outrageous invasion of the rights of 
an American citizen, must remember that 
the order is issued, and should be enforced, 
in defense of the right of American citizens 
to act in their political assemblies without 
coercion or bribery. > 





BUTLER AS A “REGULAR” 
DEMOCRAT. 


Ir is evident that General BuTLER has 
really received the Democratic nomination 
in Massachusetts, although not in the most 
respectable manner. The regular call was 
issued by the State Committee; the caucuses 
were held accordingly, and of Democrats 
only, and a large majority of the delegates 
elected were for BUTLER. The regular ma- 
jority of the Convention had a plain right 
to nominate whomsoever they chose. The 
assumption of a State Committee to declare 
in advance that delegates who were regu- 
larly elected should not sit in the Conven- 
tion was a usurpation to which they proba- 
bly did not expect submission. If they did, 
they were disappointed. The BuTLER mob 
came to Worcester with regular credentials 
to nominate him, and they nominated him. 
Unless the Democrats repudiate “home rule” 
and “ local self-government,” they must con- 
cede the “regularity” of his nomination. 

But, regular or irregular, Massachusetts 
Democrats who have any regard for the 
public welfare, for political morality, and 
for the honor of their commonwealth, will 
of course vote against BUTLER. All men in 
that State who do not wish to see every pub- 
lic interest threatened will make common 
cause against a common enemy. Whether 
those who seceded nominate a separate tick- 
et or vote with the Republicans, the result 
will be the same in a State where a plurali- 
ty elects. Meanwhile every man who is not 
besotted with party spirit will see in the 
contrast between the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Worcester and the Republican which 
occupied the same hall the next day the un- 
mistakable present tendencies of politics. 
There are but two sides, and every thing 
emphasizes the fact that those who are not 
against all kinds of permanent shin-plaster 
and every tendency to inflation and repudi- 
ation, are for them. It is too late to cavil 
and split hairs. Let us draw the line of 
division more deeply. 





PERSONAL. 


JONATHAN BRINTON, of Washington, Iowa, got 
the idea that he was commissioned by the Saviour 
to open an inn near Jerusalem, and so become a 
[eeeard in the work of rebuilding and Christian- 
zing the Holy City. He was worth $20,000, half 
of which he gave his wife and son, who preferred 
a sure thing in Iowa to a speculation abroad. 
BRINTON went, bought several acres of desirable 
land two miles east of the city, built his inn, and 
opened it for the accommodation of tourists to 
the Holy Land, and has made a good thing of it. 
Lately he wrote home for his wife, who has finally 
concluded to join him in his tavern on the slopes 
of Judea. 

—Mr. JoHN ALEXANDER, a young American 
artist of great talent and promise, who went 
abroad about a year ago for the purpose of 
study, has recently received the prize medal of 
the Munich Academy of Fine Arts for excellence 
in the drawing of heads. Mr. ALEXANDER was 
for some time attached to the art department 
of Harper’s Weekly. His genial social qualities 
won the regard of all his associates, and all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance are glad to 
hear of his good fortune. 

—Thursday morning, September 19, Miss JEan- 
NETTE BENNETT, sister of Mr. JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT, was married to Mr. Isaac BgEx1, Jun. 
The ceremony was performed at Fair Lawn, Mr. 
BENNETT'S summer home, in Bellevue Avenue, 
Newport, the Rev. Father Grace and his assist- 
ant, the Rev. Father CLINTON, of St. Mary’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, of Newport, officiating. 
It was a private affair, but was one of the most 
brilliant weddings ever celebrated in Newport, 
there being present a large and distinguished at- 
tendance, including Mayor Ey, Joun Towns- 
END, General JARDINE, Mr. LEONARD W. JEROME 
Judge BEDFORD, and General BUTTERFIELD, and 
the principal resident cottagers. M. OuTREy, 
the French minister, and representatives of the 
principal foreign Pongo were also present. 
A magnificent wedding breakfast followed the 
ceremony, after which there was dancing, an or- 
chestra having been brought from New York es- 
pecially for the occasion. The rooms were dec- 
orated with flowers and plants of every descrip- 
tion, and the whole mansion presented a very 
enchanting appearance. The presents were as 
many as they were elaborate, and it was esti- 
mated that those to be seen at Fair Lawn were 
worth a hundred thousand dollars. The honey- 
moon will be passed in Europe. 

—Koyalty abroad travels with not half the 
comfort that is attendant upon Mr, WILLIAM H. 
VANDERBILT when he chooses to be whirled over 
one of the many great railways of which he is 
the chief owner and absolute dictator. A recent 
number of the Troy Times gives this as an ex- 
ample: ‘ At half past nine o’clock this ae 
(Monday) a special train from Saratoga arrive 
at the Union Dépdt, Troy, consisting of three 
special horse-cars containing the horses and 
equipages of WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, and the 

rivate drawing-room car of that gentleman. 
This superb coach is called the Vanderbilt. It 
is made with every possible improvement, and 
is probably the finest establishment of the kind 
in existence. The trucks are mounted on spoked 

aper wheels with a fine journals. 

he outside is painted a light orange color. On 
the outside are four scenes panelled in oil-col- 
ors—one representing the Grand Central Dépdét, 
another depicting the Falls of Niagara, another 
the great Fourth Avenue Tunnel, and the other 
the massive river bridge between Greenbush and 
Albany. The car is sumptuously fitted up in- 
side with lounges, easy-chairs, desk, and sleep- 
ing berths. The upholstery and furniture are 
regal in style, and made of the most costly ma- 
terial. In the rear is a covered platform, with 
large windows on either side, on which some la- 
dies were seated, viewing the scenery along the 








route. The occupants of the car were WILLIAM 
H. VANDERBILT and family and five friends. 
The run from Saratoga to Troy—thirty-two 
miles—was made in fifty-two minutes; and the 
time from this city to New York—one hundred 
and sixty miles—was to have been three hours 
aud twenty-five minutes, or at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, including a stoppage at Pough- 
keepsie to examine and oil the wheels. As soon 
as the train reached this city one of the most 
trusty conductors of the Hudson River Railroad 
approached to the rear platform, where Mr. VAN- 
DERBILT had stepped out, touched his hat, re- 
ceived a bow of recognition, and asked the ques- 
tion,‘ Allready? The railroad magnate replied, 
‘Yes.’ The signal to the engineer was given, 
and the train moved on.”’ 

—Mr. P. B. Hazieting, who died recently in 
Belfast, Maine, made a very liberal and impartial 
disposition of his estate among different religious 
bodies and institutions. He bequeathed to the 
Belfast Free Public Library $20,000; to the Bel- 
fast and Norwich (Massachusetts) Unitarian so- 
cieties, the income to be used for preaching and 
for aiding worthy poor, $7000 each; to the Uni- 
tarian Maine Conference, $2000; to the Congre- 
gational, Universalist, Baptist, and Methodist 
churches at Belfast, the interest to be used to 
pay for preaching, $1000 each. Upon the death 
of Mrs. Haz.etine, the Belfast Unitarians and 
the Unitarian Maine Conference get $3000 each ; 
the American Unitarian Association, $5000, the 
income to be used in supporting feeble churches ; 
and the Home for Little Wanderers, the ene 
Asylum, Sailors’ Snug Harbor, and the Homes 
me Agne Men and Women, all at Boston, $1000 
each. 

—The Caxton Celebration was a success, re- 
sulting in a clear balance of about $6000, which 
has been handed over to the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation. Two separate pensions for aged 
printers have been established with the funds 
thus acquired—the Stephenson Pension of $50 
per year, and the Caxton Celebration Pension 
of $125 a year. 

—Sir Epwarp INGLEFIELD, who has recently 
been at Newport, Rhode Island, with his squed- 
ron, was, in his early professional career, the sub- 

ect ofa pleasant incident with Queen VICTORIA. 

yhen a young officer, he had the good luck on 
one occasion to be particularly handy in assist- 
ing the Queen down a ship ladder. Her Majesty 
took a fancy to the young fellow, inquired his 
name, and then said, ‘‘ You have helped me down 
the ladder; I must try and help you up it. If 
ever you need any special aid, let me know."’ 
Years went by, and the admiral was too smart 
an officer to need adventitious assistance; but 
at length he found himself in a hobble, since, 
under certain Admiralty regulations, he would 
be compelled, in the ordinary course of events, 
to accept a rank which probably would practi- 
cally “shelve” him. At this juncture he found 
means to remind the Queen of the ladder episode. 
Her Majesty, who never forgets her friends or 
their faces, was as good as her word, and the ad- 
miral, by — sent out here as naval attaché, 
contrived, under some limitation exempting 
from the rule officers on special service, to gain 
his desired object. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tur Massachusetts Republican State Convention 
was held at Worcester September 18. The Hon, Thom- 
as Talbot was nominated for Governor, and the Hon. 
John D. Long for Lieutenant-Governor. A strong 
hard-money platform was ly adopted 

The Massachusetts Democratic State Convention was 
held at Worcester September 17. The State Commit- 
tee had resolved to reject the Butler delegates, but the 
latter took forcible possession of the ha early in the 
morning, ed to organize. Butler was nomi- 
nated wi 
ay took no part in the proceedings, being in a hope- 
ess minority, and the State Central Committee fesued 
a call for another Convention, to meet at Boston Sep- 
tember 25. The Butler delegates numbered 978 out of 
about 1400. 

The —7 fever ap) to have spent its force in 
the valley of the Mississippi. There is a marked de- 
crease in the number of deaths in all the large cities, 
and fewer new cases are reported. But there is still 

t distress in the region where the fever has raged. 
he destitution is appalling, especially among the 

r, and there showild be no abatement of contribu- 
ons in aid of the sufferers. 

A roving band of Indians has attacked a cattle camp 
about twenty miles from Dodge City, Kansas, killing 
several men, and driving many to seek safety in the 
city. A band of Cheyennes is raiding through that 
pert of the country, burning, killing, and plundering. 

roops were sent promptly to the scene, and evergetic 
measures taken to stop the outrages. 

The Bank of Baltimore was entered during business 
hours, September 17, and robbed of over 362,000 in 
bonds and money. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Eastern Question: The Austrians are making 
considerable progress in Bosnia. Three brigades are 
now concentrated at Trebinje. September 19 General 
Zach captured two ontworks on the hills before Bihacz, 
and repulsed a furious effort on the part of the insur- 
gents to retake them. The fortress capitulated the 
same afternoon. The Turkish commander at Scutari, 
fearing that he would be murdered by the inhabitante, 
has shut himself up in a fort with a battalion of troops. 
It is reported that in consequence of the military bun- 
gling in Bosnia, and Austria's slow progress there, the 
relations between Count Andrassy and Prince Bis- 
marck are “less intimate.” 

M. made an important political speech, 

tember 18, at Romans, in the course of which he 

d that the resignation of President M‘Mahon would 
involve no fae to the republic, that hie successor 
would be immediately nominated, and there would be 
no competition for the post. But, said he, the Presi- 
dent will not resign ; he ought not, and he can not. M. 
Gambetta eulogized the army, condemned clericalism, 
recommended state protection for education, and de- 
clared himself opposed to the conversion of the five 

r cent. rentes—a declaration which caused an imme- 

late rise in those securities, 

A recent species] congregation of the cardinals de- 
cided that the Pope should not leave the Vatican un- 
less under special overruling circumstances, Cardinal 
Nina is seeking to ascertain whether the German Cath- 
olics are inclined to follow pgrty leaders or orders from 
the Vatican, Pending the result of his inquiries, it is 
understood that negotiations with Prince Bismarck 
will be almost suspended. The Vatican has ordered 
the Catholic bishops in Mexico to abstain from partici- 
pation in political contests. 

Rumors are rife in Hayti of an approaching rebell- 
ion. The President has appealed to the people to al- 
low him to finish his term of office rather than expose 
the country to bloodshed. If the people will not listen 
to reason, the President will resort to the most violent 
= auneee resigning. The yellow fever was raging 
in Hayti. 
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THE REV. SAMUEL L. CALD- 

WELL, D.D. 
Havine. a few weeks ago, given a portrait of 
the late Joun H. Raywonp, LL.D., the first presi- 
dent of Vassar College, we take pleasure in now 
presenting to our readers an excellent picture of 
his worthy successor. At a meeting of the trust- 
ees of Vassar, held September 12, the Rev. Sam- 
ve. L. Catpwett, D.D., was unanimously elected 
to fill the vacant presidency of the college. The 
choice was quite spontaneous, and was made by 
an enthusiastic rising vote. Dr. CALDWELL is a 
native of Newburyport, Massachusetts, and is fif- 
ty-seven years of age. He is a graduate of Wa- 
tervillé College (now Colby University), Maine, 
and of the Newton Theological Seminary. At the 
close of his theological course he became pastor 
of a Baptist church at Bangor, Maine, and went 
from that place to Providence, Rhode Island, 
where he served for several years as the pastor 
of the First Baptist Church. A few years ago 
he accepted a professorship in the Newton The- 
ological Seminary, which he has held to the pres- 
ent time. Ile is distinguished for wide and ac- 
curate scholarship, and is especially eminent in 
historical studies. He has been connected with 
institutions of learning for many years as teach- 
er and director, thus acquiring experience which 
especially fits him for his-new post. Add to 
these advantages finished manners and affable 
yet dignified bearing, and Dr. CALDWELL seems to 
possess precisely the qualities required by the 
position he has been chosen to fill, and under his 
administration we anticipate continued prosperity 
for the college. It was a difficult matter to se- 
lect a fitting successor to a president so able and 
accomplished as the late Dr. Rayawonp, and the 
trustees may be congratulated on having made a 
choice so fortunate. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS FAIR. 

Tur show of cattle at the great Northwestern 
Fair, recently held at Minneapolis, was one of the 
largest and finest ever witnessed in this country. 
Our Western farmers are taking all possible pains 
to improve their stock, by importations and care- 
ful breeding and raising, and no country in the 
world cau show finer specimens. With the un- 
equalled facilities afforded by the vast and rich 
grazing lands of the Northwest, directe 1 by intel- 
ligence and enterprise, that region has already 
become one of the most abundant sources for the 
meat supply of America and Europe. The re- 
nowned “ roast beef of old England” finds a most 
popular rival at home in the importations from 
this country, and its supremacy is already on the 
wane. Popular prejudice, indeed, still rejects the 
idea that the imported beef can be as good as 
the native, and consequently it sells in London 
and other English cities at about half the price 




















THE REV. SAMUEL L. CALDWELL, D.D., PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 
(Puorocraruep sy A, N. Harpy.) 


can beef exported to England is as yet from the 
The trade is enormous, and is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. Cattle are sent 


paid for the latter; but some dealers, we are in- 
formed, get over this difficulty by selling it as 
The larger proportion of Ameri- 








from Texas to New York by thousands, and 
shipped thence alive to Glasgow or London. The 
Northwest has already shown its ability to com- 
pete with the Southwest in this important branch 
of industry, but the demand abroad is so great 
that both sections together can hardly overstock 
the market. 

Our illustration below shows some of the finest 
specimens exhibited at the fair, ranged for inspec- 
tion by the President and his party. 








FIELD TRIAL OF DOGS. 


On the next page will be found sketches made 
by our special artist at the field trial for dogs, 
held\September 10, 11, and 12, at Westport Lake, 
in the vicinity of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, under 
the auspices of the Minnesota Kennel Club. The 
first sketch shows some of the members of the 
club seated round a table and engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion of canine points. In the heat 
of argument they seem to have rested from the 
labors of knife and fork. The second sketch 
presents the appearance of the camp in the even- 
ing; and the third, a tent interior, shows how 
hunters and dogs manage to keep cozy and warm 
on a frosty night. 

The large sketch is one of the field trials. Our 
artist writes in regard to it: “ From our camp on 
the lake we started off each morning soon after 
sunrise. The day my sketch was made we had 
had a sharp frost, and the wind from the north 
rose with the sun. Several of the party wore 
buffalo-skin overcoats, one had a blanket around 
him, and another mighty hunter had on a rubber 
overcoat over his business suit, and his hunting 
coat over that. A hunting cap, with visor fore 
and aft, completed his costume. Another wore 
alligator leggings, the result of his shooting in 
the everglades of Florida. About fifteen States 
were represented by hunters and their dogs at 
the trials. 

“In my sketch I have given the moment when 
a dog has made a point on game. They hunted 
two dogs at a time, each dog being accompanied 
by his hunter. In the foreground are the three 
judges, the two hunters, and the superintendent 
of the trial, Just back of them is Dr. Rows, of 
the Chicago Field, in the act of putting up a red 
flag, indicating to the crowd behind a point of 
merit. Raising a white flag indicated a demerit. 
The crowd was supposed to keep about seventy- 
five yards in the rear, but such was the eager in- 
terest of the spectators to witness the exciting 
sport that it was difficult to restrain their ar- 
dor.” 

The attendance at these field trials was quite 
large, and the entries were numerous. As the 
weather was clear though sharp, the occasion was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all who took part in it, 
except, perhaps, the prairie chickens and grouse 
that furnished the sport. 





PRESIDENT HAYES AT THE NORTHWESTERN FAIR, MINNEAPOLIS—VIEWING PRIZE CATTLE.—[Drawn sy W. A. Rocers.] 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
MATCH. 

Trrs graceful and appropriate medal, given by 
Colonel Wiit1am C. Cuvrcn, editor of the Army 
and Navy Journal, for presentation to the win- 
ners of the “International Military Match” at 





INTERNATIONAL MILITARY MEDAL. 


Creedmoor, was designed and manufactured by 
J. W. Hayes & Co., of Newark, New Jersey. 
The material is silver. There are twelve copies 
of this medal, one for each member of the suc- 
cessful team. It was won by the New York team 
on September 19. 


THE VINTAGE IN CALIFORNIA, 
Grapr culture was first introduced into Cali- 
fornia in the middle of the last century by Cath- 
olic missionaries. The pious monks had brought 
their native thirst from the sunny fields of Spain, 
and longed to quench it in California. They be- 
gan by sending for large numbers of Spanish and 
French cuttings, which, however, were found not 
to thrive when planted. They grew, but bore lit- 
tle fruit, and that only at intervals, Finally, a 
ship which brought the monks their regular sup- 
plies had some fine raisins on board. One of the 
missionaries planted the seeds, and the experi- 
ment succeeded; the vines flourished to admira- 
tion, and bore superp grapes. Large plantations 
were then begun with the aid of the Indians at 
the Mission of San Gabriel in Los Angeles County. 
The grape originally planted by the missiona- 
ries is called Los Angeles, and was the only one 
cultivated in California up to the year 1820. At 
that date a new variety was introduced in the 
Sonoma Valley, believed to have been brought 
from Madeira. The new variety, and the old one 
of the missionaries of Los Angeles, are also known 
as Mission or California grapes, and still consti- 
tute two-thirds of the yield of the State. New 
varieties have been introduced, partly from Eu- 
rope, especially Germany, and partly from the At- 
lantic States. At the present time some two hun- 
dred kinds of grapes are raised in California. 
The inteiligent and workman-like culture of 
the vine, and the management and sale of its 
products, are of recent date in this State. The 
long experience of other countries is yet wanting, 
so that grave difficulties are still encountered. 
Fully one-half the vines are in the lowlands, as it 
was supposed they would there stand drought 
best. This was found to be an error. Every 
where on the steep hills of the interior the vine 
grows and flourishes without irrigation. It was 
formerly the custom to water the vine, but every 
where the practice is being generally abandoned, 
as it is not only unnecessary, but harmful to the 
vigor of the vine, and also spoils the fine flavor 
of the wine. Once fairly rooted, the vine stand 
the long summer droughts better than any other 
plant; but if taught to depend on artificial wa- 
tering, it is divested of its natural instinct, which 
directs it to send its pump-root down to the line 
of perpetual moisture. The superior flavor of 
mountain wines is tending unmistakably to trans- 
fer the culture to the cheap and ample ranges 
where the gold mines are situated; for it is now 
fully ascertained that the vines planted on the 
slopes of hills, as in France and Germany, suc- 
ceed far better than the vineyards on open plains. 
In California the vine suffers but little from 
caprices of the weather. It is neither mildewed 
nor storm-stripped, nor does it need to have the 
ieaves pulled to give the sun a chance to ripen 
the grapes. Stakes are used but a short time, 
for the vine soon acquires such strength of stem 
that they may be dispensed with. Neither are 
the vine diseases of Europe known here. Buta 
microscopic grasshopper, hitherto infesting the 
alfilerilla grass, has in some localities, as at Cache 
Creek and Sonoma, begun to leave the grass as it 
dies, and to take io the vine, resting by day under 
the leaf, and by night destroying the upper side. 
It destroys the bearing power, and, unless driven 
off, finally kills the vine. Fortunately, however, 
the evil has not been so great as to cause alarm 
or to bring about the invention of remedies. The 
soil of Southern California, in almost all districts, 
is strong in the elements required by the vine, 
being more or less voleanic. In the third year 
the vine begins to be profitable, and in the sixth 
and seventh years it becomes a strong bearer, 
needing no protection in winter. 
The average number of vines to an acre is about 
nine hundred, which make generally about eight 
hundred gallons of wine, and twenty of brandy 


from the residue. Grapes are usually bought by 
the wine-maker, and delivered at his press, clean, 
for about seventy-five cents per hundred pounds. 
In one thousand pounds scarcely one pound is 
found to be rotten. This results in a great sav- 
ing of labor beyond what is customary in the 
most favored places of Europe. Besides, it is an 
earnest that the wines are better, for where there 
is a large preportion that needs to be culled out, 
there is much which is not perfect passed to the 
press as not being quite imperfect enough for 
rejection. When the picked grapes are brought 
to the press-house, they ought to be crushed im- 
mediately, and not left standing even overnight. 
This operation is a simple one, and is usually per- 
formed by treading the grapes, as illustrated in 
our double-page engraving, or by a crushing ma- 
chine. The crusher is by no means a complicated 
arrangement. It consists mainly of three cast- 
iron cylinders; two of them of even size roll 
against each other; the third one is on top of 
the two others, and fluted, so as to take hold of 
the bunch and press it down to the two lower 
ones. These latter have very small projections, 
like a waffle iron, so as to crush the grapes, but 
not the grape seed, which would injure the taste 
of the wine. With this machine two men can 
easily crush five thousand pounds of grapes in a 
day. Opinions differ much in Europe with regard 
to crushing grapes by machinery or by the feet. 
It is generally conceded, however, that cylinder 
crushing is as good as treading if it does not 
crush the seeds. 

California produces much sparkling wine, or 
“ American Champagne,” as it is frequently called. 
The process of making it, which differs consider- 
ably from the more simple manufacture of still 
wines, is described by Mr. Coartes Norpuorr in 
his admirable book on Southern California, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, as follows: “The white 
wine from various vineyards is so mixed that 
fifty or even a hundred and fifty thousand gal- 
lons are obtained of precisely the same quality. 
This wine is then run into vats, from which, be- 
ing first carefully tested with the saccharometer, 
it is decanted into bottles. These are placed on 
racks in a warm room, where the process of 
change in the wines begins which makes them 
sparkling and effervescing. Both the filling and 
corking are done by machinery. When the wine 
has begun to clear itself, the bottles are placed 
cork downward, and the sediment is gradually 
deposited near the cork. In the next process 
a man takes each bottle gently in his hand and 
cuts the string which confines the cork, holding 
the bottle in a little closet. Out goes the cork, and 
with it the whole sediment and a very little wine. 
Now it is passed to another hand, who pours in a 
small fixed quantity of sirup made from rock 
candy; the next man puts the bottle under an 
engine, which rapidly corks it; the next wires 
it; and then it is carried to a lower apartment, 
where we saw sixty thousand bottles on racks with 
their noses slanted toward the ground. Here 
each bottle is slightly shaken in the rack once a 
day for six weeks by men who wear wire masks 
to save their eyes when a bottle explodes. They 
lose about four per cent. by breakage in this 
process ; and when this is done the wine is clear, 
and, after ‘ seasoning’ for three or four months, is 
‘complete,’ or fit for consumption.” 

Of the still wines produced by California the 
Hock is of a bright straw-color, somewhat vari- 
able in bouquet and quality according to the 
place of growth, varieties of grapes used, and the 
skill of the producer; but it is generally far 
stronger, more fiery, and more apt to intoxicate 
the unwary than the Rhine wine. It is smoother, 
but has little of the exquisite bouquet of the 
Rhine wines and their enlivening and exhilara- 
ting qualities. Of all the wines of California, this 
is most popular in the Atlantic States, and is 
sometimes sold for imported wine. The port, 
produced principally in Los Angeles, is dark red, 
strong, and sweet, very probably made so by the 
addition of sugar and alcohol, like its European 
namesake. Angelica is a sweet wine, and a fa- 
vorite among ladies. It is not a pure wine, as 
alcohol distilled from grapes is added to it, and 
it is therefore a much stronger wine than many 
suppose. 

The manufacture of sparkling wines was first 
undertaken in 1837 by the brothers Sansevain. 
They and some others who turned their atten- 
tion to the subject suffered great loss in numer- 
ous experiments, which resulted at last, however, 
in the production of a good sparkling wine from 
the grapes of California. The Buena Vista Com- 
pany have pursued this enterprise with great suc- 
cess since 1863. The wine is rather too heavy 
in body, however, and lacks the lightness and 
ethereal qualities of the best imported sparkling 
wines, as also of the sparkling Catawba, Concord, 
and other varieties made in the Atlantic States. 
The prices of California wines fluctuate very 
much, but it is probably the only country where 
wine has ever been cheaper than milk. A few 
years ago a gallon of ordinary wine could be 
bought for thirty cents at Anaheim and Los An- 
geles, while a gallon of milk cost fifty cents. 
Wines mature quickly in the warm, dry atmos- 
phere of California, and in three years will arrive 
at a point that could not be attained in eight in 
Europe. Thus dealers usually hold it until the 
third year before tapping it for sale. The Cali- 
fornian wines contain so little acid that they are 
easily preserved. In France three hundred gal- 
lons of wine and four to five gallons of brandy 
are made peracre. The predominance in Europe 
is acid, in California, saccharine matter. In one 
hundred pounds of California must there are from 
twenty-five to forty pounds of sugar; in Europe, 
fifteen to twenty pounds. In California no doc- 
toring is done, no flavoring, no coloring, and no 
sweetening, but some brandy from the same grape 
is added to some of the sweet wines. Nothing 
can be procured for the process of adulteration 
that will not cost more than the pure juice of the 
| grape. For years there has been no failure of 





the grape crop in California, and there are vines 
seventy years old at the Mission as healthy and 
fruitful as ever. 

The wines of California resemble those of 
Spain, Hungary, Greece, and Cape Constantia, 
rather than those of Franc®, Italy, and Germany. 
But probably American producers will not arrive 
at the best kind of wines until they cease to strive 
for the imitation of foreign wines, and strike out 
boldly for the manufacture of new kinds which 
will better bring out the excellences with which 
nature has no doubt enriched the grape in this 


peculiar climate. 





AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF 
THOMAS NAST. 


Tue following paragraphs are taken from an 
appreciative paper in a recent number of The 
Week—a London literary and political journal. 
Mr. Nast, who has spent part of the summer 
abroad, has returned home in season to take a 
hand in the exciting political campaign which 
has just opened : 

“There is now sojourning in London a re- 
markable, indeed a representative man—the car- 
icaturist, par excellence, of the United States of 
America. So little does the average Briton know, 
or perhaps care to know, of the prominent per- 
sonages ef that country, that the name prefixed 
to this article will in all probability be unfamiliar 
to him. He never heard of Thomas Nast or of 
his doings. Yet both have attained a peculiar 
and noteworthy celebrity with thirty millions of 
English-speaking people on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Question any ardent American poli- 
tician about Nast, and, according to his party 
predilections, he will either express fervent ad- 
miration or intense dislike. Ask an Irishman 
of the coarser sort, and he will break out into 
double-shotted abuse. Commonly the sentiment 
obtained from non-politicians would run very 
much as follows: ‘Oh, Tom Nast, Sir, he’s great / 
beyond dispute the best known and most popular 
of our caricaturists. The other fellows can’t hold 
a candle to him.’ How this position was achieved 
we propose to set forth in the present article. 

“During the last two years of the American 
civil war there appeared in Harper’s Weekly many 
engravings which presently attracted public atten- 
tion. Besides depicting imaginatively the various 
phases of that tremendous conflict, the drawings 
often partook of a politico-allegoric character, 
being partisan, or rather patriotic, appeals to the 
people of the Northern States. They were, so to 
speak, at once poems and speeches, arguing the 
case to the eye, always forcibly, and sometimes 
conclusively, These broad, bold, striking picto- 
rial presentments did the work of many words, 
and with a directness and eloquence which no 
words could convey. They were serious and 
dramatic, like the times. Although hastily pro- 
duced, and for temporary purposes, and by no 
means faultless either in design or execution, 
these cartoons, as they were popularly termed, 
evinced much originality of conception, freedom 
of manner, lofty appreciation of national ideas 
and action, and a large artistic instinct—in short, 
that combination of merits which might well de- 
serve the praise implied by the word genius. It 
was soon understood that they were the work of 
a young artist named Thomas Nast.” 

After giving an account of Mr. Nast’s boyhood 
and early experience as an artist, with which our 
readers are already familiar, the writer refers to 
his visit to Europe in 1860, and then continues : 
“ Immediately he began to paint pictures in oil, 
suggested by his Italian experience ; but the com- 
mencement of a much greater struggle soon at- 
tracted his heart and mind toward it, and, in the 
year 1862, he originated the remarkable series of 
illustrations already spoken of as appearing in 
Harper’s Weekly. ‘It was the secession war,’ 
writes Parton, in his book on Caricature and other 
Comic Art, ‘that changed him from a roving lad, 
with a swift pencil for sale, into a patriot artist, 
burning with the enthusiasm of the time. Har- 
per’s Weekly, circulating in every town, army, 
camp, fort, and ship, placed the whole country 
within his reach, and he gave forth, from time to 
time, those powerful emblematic pictures that 
roused the citizen and cheered the soldier. In 
these early works, produced amidst the harrowi 
anxieties of the war, the serious element was 0 
necessity dominant, and it was this quality that 
gave them so much influence. It was not till the 
war was over, and President Andrew Johnson 
began to “ swing round the circle,” that Mr. Nast’s 
pictures became caricatures.’ 

“Very savage caricatures they were, too, com- 
parable only to the fierce, free, and ferocious 
sketches of Gillray in the days of our grandfa- 
thers, but untainted by his grossness and vulgar- 
ity. Soon Nast became a power in contemporary 
American politics, his cartoons being quite as in- 
fluential as the most impassioned editorials or 
fervent stump speeches. Always he adhered to 
the Republican or Free-soil party, and poured an 
unceasing stream of contempt and indignation 
upon all attempts at reaction and compromise 
with the South involving any surrender of the 
great principles upon which the war had been 
waged. Inevitably, therefore, he became an ar- 
dent admirer of General Grant, and did a great 
deal toward elevating that victorious soldier to 
the Presidency in 1869, as also in securing him 
another four years’ tenure of office in 1873. So 
unsparing, indeed, were his attacks upon poor 
Horace Greeley, the rival candidate (a man ut- 
terly unfitted for the post, and only brought to 
‘run’ for it through an anomalous, if not scan- 
dalous, conjunction of circumstances conceivable 
but in American politics), so ridiculous did Nast 
render his many peculiarities, that his henchmen 
of the New York 7ribune actually denounced the 
artist by name; and its editor, when on his can- 





hand, paid as significant a compliment to his 
champion; for when some very foolish person 
asked him whom he regarded as the most notable 
person developed by the war, he shrewdly re. 
plied, ‘I think Thomas Nast.’” 

After describing the well-known régime of the 
“Tammany Ring,” the writer speaks thus of Mr. 
Nast’s part in its destruction : 

“He scourged the criminals as with a whip of 
scorpions. He drew the chief of the gang so 
often and so villainously that Tweed’s very con- 
federates began to be ashamed of being seen in 
his company. Tweed himself declared that he 
was getting to look like his counterfeit present- 
ment. That coarse obese figure, those insolent 
moony eyes, that ridiculous enormous diamond 
in the shirt front, glared at you from every street 
corner, and became identical in the public mind 
with Fraud incarnate—cynical, remorseless, insa- 
tiable Rascality. His confederates fared as ill 
under the artist’s pitiless pencil. And thus suf- 
ficient public indignation was created to destroy 
‘the Ring.’ 

“Tweed, its chief, is said to have characteris- 
tically remarked that he didn’t care for the attacks 
of the press—his supporters never read ; but they 
couldn’t help seeing those pictures, and be- 
ing influenced bythem. Naturally ‘the Ring’ tried 
to suppress Nast. He was confidentially inform. 
ed, on one hand, that if he persisted he would be 
imprisoned on various charges of libel, and every 
legal device employed to effect his ruin, while, on 
the other, a sum of $500,000 (£100,000) had been 
‘made up,’ and was lying ready for his accept- 
ance at a certain bank in New York, on con- 
dition that he went to Europe for three years. 
‘The Ring’ had its own judges; but the brave 
and honest artist refused, and plied his pencil as 
industriously and unsparingly as before. The re- 
sult has already been mentioned. Tweed died in 

jail, a broken man, and his accomplices became 
vagabonds and fugitives on the face of the earth. 

“Since that date Nast has wrought steadily at 
his art, commonly producing two or more large 
drawings weekly, and incidental small ones...... 
His daring in attacking not only politicians, the 
press, and individuals, but also national vices and 
follies—making ‘ Uncle Sam’ directly responsible 
for them, and depicting him in odious and ridic- 
ulous lights—argues the highest moral courage, 
and has, indeed, sometimes seriously but tempora- 
rily diminished the circulation of Harper's Week- 
ly. No English caricaturist has ever fallen so 

oul of John Bull as Nast has of Brother Jona- 

than. His enemies say that he is brutal, but 
such abuses as he has had to deal with are best 
handled without gloves. Nast is the natural out- 
come of American institutions.” 








SWINDLING ADEPTS. 


Oxe Leonhard Thurneiser tried his swindling 
skill upon the Elector John George of Branden- 
burg, with very indifferent success, as he had to 
fly for his life. Berlin altogether was not propi- 
tious to adepts and their doings. One of the last 
of the class, Caétano (styling himself Count Rug- 
giero), the son of a Neapolitan peasant—a kind 
of precursor of Joseph Balsamo—after having 
successfully swindled the courts of Munich and 
Vienna, came to a premature end in the city on 
the Spree in 1709, being hanged on a tall gallows 
ironically plastered all over with gold-leaf. 

John Frederick Boéttger, or Bottiger, or Batt- 
cher, who gave the world Meissen porcelain in- 
stead of gold, was born at Schleitz, in Germany, 
in 1682. His father was master of the mint at 
Magdeburg, which naturally directed the atten- 
tion of young John Frederick to metallurgical 
researches, which again led the youth to the 
study of alchemy. Apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary at Berlin, a distinguished pharmaceutist 
named Zorn, he secretly pursued his alchemistic 
studies in the dead of night, using his master’s 
chemicals with no sparing hand. Being found 
out at last, he fled in 1699. Starvation drove 
him back a year after. Zorn generously forgave 
his delinquencies, upon his sacred promise to 
drop alchemy forever. This promise he broke, 
of course, and had to leave Berlin once more. 
He went to Wittenberg, where he found a pro- 
tector in Prince Egon of Fiirstenberg, who took 
him to Dresden in 1701, when he was only nine- 
teen, and built a laboratory for him. Here he 
experimented at the expense of his patron, and 
of the Elector Augustus II. of Saxony, King of 
Poland, who at last got tired of spending his 
money for nothing, and pressed the would-be 
adept so hard that the latter again tried his old 
game of running away. He was brought back, 
however, and the indignant Augustus demanded, 
in the most peremptory manner, a written state- 
ment of Bottcher’s scheme of gold-making. The 
interesting youth furnished his angry Polish Maj- 
esty with a long, unintelligible rigmarole, and was 
forthwith sent to prison in consequence. 

Now at this very time Count Tschirnhausen 
had conceived the project of turning to useful 
account, for the manufacture of porcelain, borax, 
etc., certain minerals and clays lying about un- 
used in some parts of Saxony. Tschirnhausen, 
who thought he detected in young Bottcher, be- 
neath the crust of empiric charlatanry, much solid 
chemical knowledge and vast ingenuity and apti- 
tude, begged the elector-king to hand his prisoner 
over to him. As early as 1705 the young man 
found that a certain brownish-red clay about 
Meissen would produce a finer and more durable 
porcelain than his new chief had as yet been able 
to obtain. The lucky discoverer was rewarded 
with rich gifts, but he was kept a prisoner under 
strictest watch and guard, the elector-king having 
still a notion that the talented young chemist 
could really make gold if he would but choose to 
do so. When the victorious Swedes invaded Sax- 
ony in 1706, Béttcher and three assistants of his 
were packed off to the Kénigstein. In 1707 they 
were brought back to Dresd 








vass, began one of his speeches with, ‘ You see, 
after all, that Iam Awman.’ Grant,on the other 


en. ‘ 
In 1708, after Tschirnhausen’s death, Bittcher 
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him as administrator of the porcelain 
peony The year after, he discovered the 
white porcelain clay. Detected, some ten years 
later on, in a treasonable correspondence with 
certain parties in Berlin, it would have e hard 
with him, had not death stepped in to s ield him 
from the penal consequences of his offense. _ He 
died on the 18th of March, 1719, in his thirty- 
i s 
os last would-be transmuter of metals, with 
a brief allusion to whom this paper is brought 
to an appropriate close, was Dr. James Price, an 
English physician, who declared before the Royal 
Society of England that he had discovered a red 
and a white transmutation powder, which would 
convert the baser metals into silver and into gold. 
Hard pressed for explanations and details in sup- 
port of his bold assertion, he—poisoned himself 
in the year 1783. : 
In our own time promoters of more or less lim- 
ited joint-stock swindles have successfully taken 
the place of the cheats who impudently paraded 
before the world as adepts and professors of a 
great and glorious science. 








THE BIRD AND THE CAGE. 
BUILDER. 


Warr, little Bird, 

On your emerald tree; 
Stay, darling bird, 

And keep singing to me, 
While your cage I build, 
While your cage I gild. 


Sing, heart of song, 

Your bewildering glee; 
My task is long: 

Love, keep singing to me, 
Till your cage I build, 
Till your cage I gild. 


So evening falls 
O’er the darkling tree, 
And voice appalls 
Sighing—sighing to me, 
“Why building so late? 
The Bird does not wait.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 13.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 18.—St. Luke. 
Sunday, 20.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 27.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 28.—St. Simon and St. Jude. 


A QUESTION of some importance has been raised 
in England—viz., ‘‘ Whether Catholics can with 
good conscience serve as members of school 
boards.” It will be remembered that the prop- 
ositions ——- to public education in the syl- 
labus of errors issued by Prus IX. have, among 
other references, one to a letter of that Pope to 
the Archbishop of Freiburg. The letter is not 
easily accessible, and a translation of it by a cor- 
respondent of the London Tablet is, therefore, 
very opportune. ‘‘ Wherever,’’ says the letter, 
“in whatever ye or regions, the most perni- 
cious project is either undertaken or perfected 
of expelling the authority of the Church from 
schools, and the young are unhappily exposed 
to injury in the matter of faith, then the Church 
not only ought to strive with her utmost effort, 
and spare no pains that the young should have 
education and nec Christian instruction, 
but is also under the obligation to warn all the 
faithful, and to declare to them that such schools, 
directed against the Catholic Church, can by no means 
in conscience be frequented.”” Bishop ALEMANY, 
of San Francisco, in threatening to withhold the 
sacraments from Catholics who send their chil- 
dren to public schools, is but following in the 
line of procedure marked out by the late Pope. 
For all this, Catholics do serve on English school 
—— some of them have scruples 
abou 





For three times successively the National Con- 
ference of the Unitarians of the United States 
has met in Saratoga, the session usually — 
ning the third week of September. The session 
is always an agreeable one socially, but earnest 
discussion of vital questions is also a leading 
feature. This year—1878—is the Conference 
year, and the delegates assembled at the pre- 
scribed time with a large attendance of visitors. 
Hon. E. R. Hoar was elected —- This 
organization has existed since 1865, and, includ- 
ing the present session, has met eight times. Its 
functions are advisory only. Its faith is con- 
tained in the ninth article of the Constitution, 
which isin these words: “ Re- ing our alle- 
giance to the Gospel of Christ, and desiring to 
secure the largest unity of spirit and the widest 
practical co-operation, we invite to our fellow- 
ship all who wish to be followers of Christ.” 
During the intervals between the sessions of the 
Conference it is a by a council of 
eleven members. The number of Unitarian 
church members is not accurately known, as no 
public record of them is made, There are 382 
ministers and 362 societies registered in the 
Year-Book. 





The Episcopal Church Congresses in England 
and the United States meet in the same month. 
The former is much the larger assembly, the at- 
tendance reaching usually four or five thousand 
persons. The Protestant Episcopal Church Con- 
tee will be held in Cincinnati, October 15-18. 

he introductory address will be delivered by 
the Rev. T. U. Dupiey, D.D., Assistant Bishop of 
Kentucky. The topics to be discussed are : “‘ The 
Interpretation of the Bible in Relation to the 
Present Condition of Learning and Science,” 

‘ The Novel in its Influence upon Modern Life,” 
“The New Testament Doctrine of Absolution,” 
“The Sunday Question,” ‘“‘ Mutual Relations of 
Labor and Capital,” ‘Christ in Personal Life.” 
Dr. De Koven reads one of the papers on “ Ab- 
solution,” and the Hon. ABraM 8S. Hewitt and 
the Hon. B. E. Greene read rs on the “ Re- 


October 1-4. It will, for the sake of conven- 
ience, sit in two sections, at the Albert Hall 
and the Cutlers’ Hall. A paper, which will 
be of much interest to many, on “The Just 
Limits of Comprehensiveness in the National 
Church,”’ will be read by the president of the 
English Church Union. Miss Ware y is an- 
nounced to read a paper on ‘* Woman’s Work in 
the Church ;”’ the subject of “‘Simony”’ will also 
be discussed. The Hock, of London, prints the 
names of the a and speakers who belong 
to the evangelical school in italic type—a little 
fact which indicates how tightly party lines are 
drawn in the Church of Eng and. 





The Universalist General Convention, which 
is an annual body, meets this year in Providence, 
Rhode Island, October 23. The occasional ser- 
mon will be preached by the Rev. C. H. Lron- 
ARD, of Massachusetts. The Convention repre- 
sents 23 State Conventions, 912 parishes, 44,000 
families, and 35,395 members. The parish prop- 
erty above all indebtedness is $6,973, 110. The 
ministers are 722 in number. 





The negotiations between Prince BisMARCK 
and the Papal Nuncio at Kissingen turn on two 
points: Can a modus vivendi between the empire 
and the papacy be established without the abro- 
gation of the May laws? If the laws can not be 
annulled, can their application be so modified as 
to make them—at least to the extent of some of 
their provisions—practically inoperative? The 
Church has heretofore insisted that obedience to 
the May laws is impossible, that she can not rec- 
ognize a tribunal composed of laymen to try ec- 
clesiastical causes, and that appointments to spir- 
itual offices can not be made without her con- 
currence, and especially that she can not tolerate 
priests elected by a congregation. The expul- 
sion of the religious orders will present another 
difficulty as formidable as the others noted. 

The latest report is that the May laws will re- 
main in force, but that a declaration will be 
issued in relation to their execution. No con- 
clusions have, as far as is known, been reached 
as to the exiled bishops and the priests. 





A conference for the discussion of the second 
coming of Christ will be held in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, New York, October 30 to No- 
vember 1. The Rev. STEPHEN H. Tyne, Jun., 
Mr. Moopy, and others are expected to take part 
in it. Thirty years ago the interest in the im- 
mediateness of the expected coming of Christ 
grew to the proportions of a wide-spread ex- 
citement, attended with some follies and disas- 
ters. The “ Adventists,” who now distinctively 
represent this expectation, are an active body, 
and carry on an energetic propagandism in Eu- 
rope. Dr. Cummine, of London, is still an ex- 
ponent of this faith, which has within a few 
years received the adhesion of Mr. Moopy and 
other well-known preachers, 





The estimates of the strength of the three great 
parties in the German Parliament vary some- 
what, but substantiallyagree. The supplement- 
ary elections have been held, and the reckoning 
can now be made with completeness. The Con- 
servatives are computed to be 117; the National 
Liberals, 107; the Central or Catholic party, 105. 
The ultramontanes, however, claim that enough 
Poles and Alsacians will act with them to raise 
their strength to 129 votes. The Progressists 
or advanced Liberals number 26; the Socialists, 
9, which shows a gain by the supplementary 
elections. Besides these are eight scattering 
votes. No one party will control the Parlia- 
ment; the government must, therefore, in or- 
der to carry its measures, effect a combination of 
two of them. Among the members are twenty- 
one Catholic priests and one Protestant minister. 

On September 17 Prince Bismarck delivered 
an energetic — in support of the bill pre- 
pared by the Federal Council for the a 
sion of Socialism. He and his government were 
cha by an opponent of the bill with having 
had friendly associations with Socialist leaders. 
The charge was denied. The measure was re- 
ferred to a committee. 





“The Lawyers of St. Peter” are a new guild, 
but one which already counts 600 members, and 
expects to count many more. Its formation 
shows the purpose of the papacy to guard the 
Church by every resource known to civilization. 
Its function will be ‘‘to defend by legal means 
the rights of the Church and of the Holy See, 
and to procure stanch defenders for the Catholic 
cause all over the world by the union of really 
Christian lawyers.”” The plans adopted will be 
(1) the establishment of a journal to be known 
as The Annals 


~ e St. Peter, and (2 
a Congress in aed on os 18, 1879. "This 


society was approved by Pius IX., and has been 
raised by Lzo XIII. to the rank of a canonical 
institution. The invitations for the Congress in 
Rome have already been issued. 





Since May 1 600,000 portions of the Holy 

Scriptures have been distributed at the Paris 
Exhibition in twenty-two languages. It is to 
the credit of the Parisian authorities that the 
have given permission for the employment 0 
Bible colporteurs at all the entrances outside 
the Exhibition grounds. It is | pone that 
the distribution will reach 1,000, copies by 
the time the Exhibition is closed. 
At the election for members of the New Haven 
School Board, the nominations for which were 
noted in this Intelligence last week, the Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics voted on the same 
side, and carried the ‘“ Bible ticket,” for the 
restoration of religious exercises in the public 
schools of the city, by a majority of . A 
great wrong has thus been righted. 





Mr. Rassam, the successor of the late GrorcE 
SmirH in the exploration of Assyrian antiqui- 
ties, has delive’ his collection to the British 
Museum. He has obtained over 1000 specimens 
of cuneiform writing; some of the inscriptions 
date back as far as nearly 900 years before Christ. 





Several years Captain Pratt, of the Unit- 
ed States some, wadertook the civilization of the 
Indians confined in Fort Marion, Florida. The 
experiment was so successful that fifteen were 
transferred to Hampton, Virginia, where they 
were placed under the care of General ArM- 
sTronG. Here again the work of education has 
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rapahoes, with the consent of their chiefs, to 
Hampton. As many Indian girls will also be se- 
lected for training in civilized life. Captain 
Pratt has been detailed by the goverament to 
assist General ARMSTRONG at Hampton, and will 
be a most valuable assistant. The aid of the 
charitable will be needed to the extent of $10,000 
in carrying out this experiment. 





The eppeimens of a day of intercession for 
missions is now generally concurred in by Angli- 
can Churches, The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has notified the senior bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this country of the selec- 
tion of the 30th of November for this purpose, 
the present year. For succeeding years the bish- 
ops at Lambeth have recommended the Tuesday 
before Ascension-day. 





According to an English paper, seven suits 
have been brought since 1874 for the purpose of 
restraining ritualistic clergymen. Of this num- 
ber two only have been successful; five have 
failed. In one of the two successful suits the 
Privy Council decided, on appeal, that it is ille- 
gal to have a fixed or movable cross on or over 
a communion-table. Very little respect, how- 
ever, is now paid to this decision; in the other 
(St. Peter’s, Folkestone) the Privy Council con- 
demned ‘‘ the use of vestments, the crucifix, and 
wafer bread,’ but did not condemn the east- 
ward ition of the clergyman at the commun- 
ion-table. The greatest failure of a suit is the 
recent one (already noticed in this colump) 
brought against Mr. MACKONOCHIE. 





At the General Conference of the Wesleyans 
of Canada, held in Montreal, a system for trans- 
ferring preachers from one Conference to an- 
other was adopted. Transfers may be made for 
six or nine years, with the privilege of return. 
The General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Canada, sitting at Belleville, 
adopted the “ Hymnal’’ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. This Church 
has one bishop, the Rev. ALBERT CARMAN, 274 
ministers, and 27,285 members. 





Five thousand dollars have been offered to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions for the founding of a mission in the 
region last explored by Mr. H. M. Stantey— 
the valley of the Congo. 





The proportion of Roman Catholic to Protest- 
ant mpen in the entire world has not been ac- 
curately determined, but, according to the Len- 
don Academy, a bookseller of Wiirzburg has 
examined Catholic journalism in Protestant and 
Catholic countries. Of the 13,960 newspapers 
in Europe, only 937, or 1 in 14, are Roman Cath- 
olic. Belgium has 154 + syne vis out of a 
total of 250. Great Britain has 42 Catholic jour- 
nals out of 2500, and France 42 out of 2000. The 
Parisian circulation of Roman Catholic newspa- 
pers is set down at 6000; while the Univers, it is 
stated, circulates only 7000 copies in all France. 
In Germany 1 nape out of 14 is Catholic; in 
Austria, 1 out of 13; in Italy, 1 out of 7; in 
Spain, 1 out of 8. North America is credited 
with a total of 118 Catholic papers out of a total 
of 8500; while South America out of 1000 has 
only 11 to represent the Catholic faith. These 
figures, if tolerably exact, show that Catholics 
are not, if left to their own bent, much inclined 
to journalism; that in Protestant countries they 
are led to it largely by Protestant competition. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A sveacrstion has been made to attempt the de- 
struction of the germs of yellow fever in the infected 
cities by concussion. The theory is that if cannon 
were fired rapidly in the streets, the germs would be 
killed, and enough sulphuric acid gas would be evolved 
to dispel the disease. According to this theory, also, 
gunpowder burned in apartments would disinfect 
them. 


On the island of Formosa, in the China Sea, the tele- 
phone has been exhibited in the presence of the Im- 
Governor. Messages were transmitted a dis- 

tance of thirty miles, to the surprise of the Chinamen 
who were present, and who showed a deep interest in 


the experiments. 
The volume of Punch cartoons illustrating the po- 


litical career of Lord Beaconsfield has already reached 
a sale of 60,000 copies. 








City dealers in skim-milk have been arrested, tried, 
and defeated. They were fined from ten to fifty dol- 
lars each, according to the flagrancy of their offense, 
The Board of Health are resolved to enforce the law, 
and prosecute every seller of skim-milk they can find. 
The sale of skim-milk for any purpose is now decided 
to be illegal in New York city. 


An exchange states that Hachette & Co., Paris, is 
the largest publishing house in the world. It employs 
5000 persons, turns out a book a day, and does a busi- 
ness of 15,000,000 francs a year. 


Lenox, a popular summer resort In Massachusetts, 
has met with a calamity. A row of eight cottages on 
Sunset Terrace has been burned to the ground. The 
guests who occupied the cottages were chiefly from 
New York, and many of them lost much property and 
valuable jewelry. 


Vesuvius is overflowing again, and the people whose 
homes are on the mountain’s sides begin to fear and 
tremble. From the history of the volcano, it is be- 
Meved that it is about time to have an eruption or an 


earthquake, 


A concert was given a short time ago at Chicago, on 
Sunday evening, in aid of the yellow fever fund, A 
preliminary address was made by Rev. David Swing, 
who said he had been requested by the managers to 
apologize for the concert being on Sunday evening. 
Professor Swing’s “ apology” may be gathered from a 
passage in the report of his speech : 
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‘of being sacred music for a sacred pur- 
pose. Hence I have no hesitation in saying that no 
as service held to-night will come nearer to the 





red; so much so that Captain Pratt is 





lations of Labor and Capital.”” The English 
Church Congress meets year in Sheffield, 
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spirit of Him who loved to minister to the sick, who 
loved to visit the sick, who wi away the tears at 
the death-bed and grave of that brother in the pres- 
ence of his sisters.....Christianity has no fixed law, 
no fixed form of service. Men have fixed forms for 
our pleasure and convenience, but the great religion 
of Jesus Christ has none, We have the Divine word 
that man is not made for the Sabbath, but Sabbath is 
made for man.” 





The Journal de Médecine mentions a remarkable in- 
stance of the effect of the habitual use of milk in 
white-lead works. In some French lead-mills it was 
observed that in a large working population two men 
who drank much milk daily were not affected by lead. 
On the general use of milk throughout the works the 
colic vanished entirely. Each operative was given 
enough extra pay to buy a quart of milk aday. From 
1868 to 1871 no cases of colic had occurred. 





Ice is said to be recognized as the most successful 
resort in cases of extreme danger from yellow fever, 
and several marvellous cures are reported as result~ 
ing from its use. 

A Cincinnati paper mentions a curious physiological 
phenomenon recently discovered in that city. A full- 
blooded negro , about thirty years of age, is 
gradually turning white. The changing process be- 
gan about five years ago, and although most of her 
face is still black as a coal, about two-fifths of her 
body is white. She is under medical treatment for 
consumption, and the doctors cali the singular treans- 
formation going on “‘ absorption of pigment.” 





Harvard College Library, which was founded in 1688, 
now consists of nearly 500,000 volumes and pamphlets. 
In 1764 it was almost wholly destroyed by fire, and 
only a few of the original books now remain. Harvard 
Hall was first used as the library building; but Gore 
Hall was erected for this purpose in 1841, and an ex- 
tension to it was completed about a year ago. No 
Sophomore was allowed to enter Harvard Library until 
1798, and Freshmen were not admitted until 1810. 

A Boston newspaper says: “A scarcity of flies is 
certainly a somewhat novel complaint at this season. 
Nevertheless, their absence has caused considerable 
inconvenience at the Old South this week. Whenever 
the flies which have been secured for the exhibition of 
the microphone have died or managed to escape, the 
pursuit of their successors has proved a metter of 
much difficulty. The visitors, unwilling to le ve the 
place without having themselves listened throt zh the 
microphone to the ‘ footfall of a fly,’ have severa: times 
joined most good-naturedly in the search, nntil a dis- 
tant glimpse of a fly upon a window-pane was greeted 
as a joyful discovery. It proved at length necessary 
to send to a neighboring restaurant with an urgent re- 
quest for a few of the flies from their trap, as the Old 
South was absolutely destitute.” 





A curious incident is related in a London journal.; 
It happened at one of his Roya! Highness’s garden par- 
ties at Chiswick. A well-known and popular M.P. 
(heir to a peerage, and at one time the handsomest 
man in the House), who had on several occasions en- 
joyed the privilege of friendly intercourse with the 
sovereign, suddenly espied the Queen, and unfortu- 
nately having that day—as was not unusual with him— 
extended his study of the effects of alcoholic liquors 
too far for perfect sobriety, boldly and frankly walked 
up to her, and said, with a genial smile and extended 
hand, “I really beg your pardon; your face is very 
familiar to me, but I can’t recall your name !” 





One of the professors of the University of London 
expresses the opinion that the troubles of English 
working-men are caused largely by their own vices. 
They earn in the aggregate, he says, $1,500,000,000 in 
cash annually, of which they ought to save $75,000,000. 
As a matter of fact they save only $20,000,000, The 
bulk of the missing $55,000,000 is wasted mostly in 


According to a Baltimore paper, Henry M. Stanley's 
real name is Henry M. Eastway. Other accounts give 
him the name of Rowland. 





A while ‘ago there was a rumor that the Russian 
government, through its agents, was purchasing large 
quantities of quinine in the United States. The re- 
ports were undoubtedly exaggerated. Nevertheless, 
the fact exists that the supply cf qainine in this coun- 
try is small, and the price is higher than it has been 
for some time. The cause of this is supposed to be 
owing to wars between the South American tribes of 
Indians, who are the chief gatherers of what is used 
in this country. Since the successful cultivation of 
the bark in India, Engiand has a more stable supply, 
and the article is, also, of a better quality than that 
which grows wild in South America, 





Owing to recent forgeries, the Bank of France has 
decided to issue a new description of note, which it is 
believed can not be imitated. 





An English justice of known i eputation had the case 
of a lady, who was perpetually stealing trifling articles 
from the shops she patronized, brought before him. 
Her aren argued that she was the victim of klepto- 
mania, 

“ Kleptomania ?” asked the judge, in the most in- 
nocent manner ; “ what is kleptomania ?” 

“A disease, my lord,” said her counsel, “ the subject 
of which is uncontrollably addicted to larceny.” 
“Oh, I see,” said the judge; “and a diseaca, Sir, 
which the judges are sent on circuit as physicans to 
cure. My prescription on the present occasion is twelve 
months’ imprisonment with bard labor,” 


The “ Telegastrograph” is a hypothetical invention 
of startling novelty. By its aid people can cat and 
drink at several miles’ distance from food and bever- 
ages—at least they can enjoy whatever delicacies are 
served, and even become exhilarated with stimulants. 





wires are held in the mouth. But, unfortunately, ps 
soon as the wires are disconnected from the battery, 
the feast remains only a pleasant memory, and the 
guest is as hnngry as before the banquet, and as thirsty 
as ever. Whether viands and wines are consumed or 
not in this process is not on record. Such is the in- 





ventor’s dream. 
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FIRST THOUGHTS FOR A WEEK. 


I rurnx I can lie as long as I like, 
It is Sunday morning to-day ; 
I wonder if Fanny will be at church, 
And I wonder what she will say. 
Monday again! And that bill to meet. 
Tuesday, and my books are all wrong. 
Wednesday, that Martin’s an impudent fop, 
And Fanny will see it ere long. 
Thursday, V'll order a new suit of clothes ; 
Oh, bother my board and my rent! 
Friday, thank gracious, that error is found, 
And my books are right to a cent. 
Jolly! It’s Saturday morning again ; 
“ Office closes at three” to-day ; 
To-morrow I'll see sweet Fanny at church, 
And I wonder what she will say! 





AUTUMNAL SCHOOLS. 

Tue autumnal days have come, no longer “ the 
saddest of the year.” In every nook and corner 
of a broad territory reaching from ocean to ocean 
an infinite number of school-houses throw open 
their doors ; the merry laugh of school-children— 
the activity of countless opening intellects—is 
heard; dull, sluggish ignorance is banished; the 
nation offers the priceless gift of knowledge to the 
young, and opens to the poorest privileges that 
were once only confined to the few. Hence the 
autumn days are full of hope. In knowledge, at 
least, a boundless liberality is practiced ; society 
defends itself against future evils by forming the 
habits of its children. It assumes the control of 
education, because it is better to prevent than to 
cure; it builds school-houses rether than jails. 
No principle is now more generally admitted than 
what was, only a few years ago, often confidently 
denied, that knowledge is the best security against 
crime. The enemies of public instruction were 
accustomed to dwell upon the dangers of edu- 
cated vice, to denounce the public schools as god- 
less, profane, seminaries of sin. It is shown by 
all recent statistics that crime and pauperism re- 
cede at the approach of knowledge, that the ig- 
norant and brutal form the chief subjects of the 
supervision of the police; that as education ad- 
vances, the necessity for a police diminishes, It 
will require many years, perhaps centuries, to 
reach a period when men can live without jails 
or almshouses, yet a very extraordinary, a very 
unusual, circumstance is noticed in the condi- 
tion of England. Within thirty-five years the 
proportion of crime and pauperism to the whole 
population has diminished nearly one-half. The 
need of jails and almshouses is lessened in a re- 
markable degree. The London Standard, the chief 
Tory newspaper, once the strong opponent of pop- 
ular education, admits that this result has follow- 
ed the spread of knowledge and the rise of the 
public schools. Crime, the Conservative editor 
asserts, slowly recedes before the advance of edu- 
cation ; the school is the best agent of progress. 

One of the most pleasing traits in the later his- 

tory of education is that it has fallen in a great 
degree in the hands of women. Of the great 
army of sixty or seventy thousand teachers who 
begin in the autumn days_the labor of forming 
the national mind, by far the larger part ar of 
the gentler sex. It is found that the harsher 
rule of men is no longer required even for the 
control of boys; that the influence of educated 
woman—tender, forbearing, firm—softens rude 
natures, is especially attractive to the young ; that 
the symbol of the mother and the sister wins re- 
gard; the influence of intelligence requires little 
aid from constraint. Most of our primary schools 
are conducted by cultivated women. There is an 
advantage in this, that it opens a new field of em- 
ployment for the female sex. It gives woman 
some compensation for her exclusion from so 
many other pursuits. It opens to her a profes- 
sion always steadily rising in importance; which 
already offers a tolerable support to many, prizes 
of considerable value to the few ; which is destined 
to command more and more the public esteem ; 
which must finally control, above all other pur- 
suits, the welfare of nations. But the rule of 
woman in the schools-has in it the promise of a 
still more important result: it foretells an ad- 
vance in refinement, humanity. Chivalry con- 
tained in itself an element of truth. It is from 
mothers that men learn tenderness, from woman 
a true manliness. It is fortunate for the nation 
that its earliest teachers will be women. 

Ours is a country of working-men. The cap- 
italist of to-day was usually the laborer, miner, 
immigrant, of yesterday; his children, in the 
shocks of fortune, will probably return again to 
active labor, or fade away to give place to a more 
industrious race. It is one of the many advan- 
tages among us of the industrial class—by far 
the larger part of the population—that the com- 
mon school follows it every where, goes with the 
immigrant to Iowa or Montana, penetrates the 
Rocky Mountains, studs the coasts of the Pacific ; 
and hence the common schools should, above all 
things, consult the wants and interests of labor. 
Not that the elegant graces of literature need be 
absent from them, or any of the refinements of 
cultivated life be denied to the working class ; it 
is the tendency of modern society to purify and 
elevate every intellect. No working-man but has 
a fow moments every day to give to the study of 

good writers, the charm of poetry, the graces and 
delights of Irvine, Prescott, Macavutay, the hu- 
mor of Dickens, the ceaseless interest of Deror. 
To these every school should direct him in child- 
hood. Here he may find in every age the chief 
of pleasures. But, above all, the public schools 
should teach all the industrial arts. It would be 
well if every student could come from them well 
versed in some useful trade. Vireu and Horace, 
themselves trained to the plough, celebrate the 
happiness of the farmer. In every agricultural 
district the school might well teach how to sow 





and reap, how best to cultivate the ground, what 
soils are best for corn and what for cotton. Ig- 
norance or perhaps carelessness on this point 
has left large regions of our country to fall back 
into almost their native wildness. It is said that 
the farmer deserts his home in the Eastern States 
to seek a new one where the land is fresh and 
unworn; that the farms of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire are unproductive or untilled. 
Yet they are surrounded by all the incitements 
to intelligent farming: a perpetual market, a 
manufacturing population, cities rich and active, 
a ceaseless demand for all the fruits of the earth, 
liberal prices. A little knowledge, a little energy, 
would make the farms of New Hampshire fertile 
beyond example. The secret is skillful farming. 
It might be told in the public school. Still more 
important is the knowledge of the science of ag- 
riculture to the Western farmer. He is said to 
be wasting the enormous fertility of his soil, and 
preparing it for future barrenness. Not less nec- 
essary in cities is the education in trades. For- 
eign countries already abound in technical or 
industrial schools established by the state. Hol- 
land, France, Austria, Prussia, all have them. 
The Prince of Prussia is a skillful printer; the 
people of Vienna study mechanics, carpentering, 
house-building, and endless useful arts. 

Such are some of the tendencies of modern 
education. It is a giant in its infancy, a vast 
frame-work that is stretched over the nation, 
whose outlines are yet to be filled up. It is im- 
possible as yet to predict what may be the limit 
of the power of the common school. It may 
teach agriculture, mining, purity in politics, hon- 
esty in trade; it may—it must—soften sectional 
differences and produce unity; it may teach cour- 
age of opinion and honesty of thought. It cre- 
ates readers, writers, thinkers ; inculcates human- 
ity and peace. But as yet the common school 
contents itself with the elements of education, 
and in every portion of the nation, from Florida 
to Columbia, snatches the child from utter bar- 
barism, and gives him hope. The process begins 
every autumn. The autumn days in our fortu- 
nate climate are singularly well suited to the gen- 
eral revival of the intellect. It is the most mag- 
nificent of seasons—a splendid picture known to 
no other land. From the middle of September 
nearly until Christmas the golden days roll on in 
stately procession, bright with excess of sunshine, 
covered with the glory of the painted woods, the 
yellow fields ; the color ever deepening, the silent 
frosts stifling the malaria; the blue skies tem- 
pered by their silvery mists. The lakes, the riv- 
ers, pure and bright, gleam with a pale splendor 
unknown to the European; the tepid Tiber, the 
clouded Nile, are not to be compared with them ; 
they shine by their own lustre. In autumn, too, 
the rich harvest has nearly been gathered in; 
peace and plenty reign from ocean to ocean ; the 
granaries are full; the period of dismay and panic 
is nearly over. Compassion turns with full hand 
to the suffering brethren of the South, sends aid 
to their heroic Samaritans who struggle with sor- 
row and death. With one sad exception the au- 
tumn opens over a land the fairest, the happiest, 
on earth. But to preserve this general ease, this 
prospect of future advance, will demand a cease- 
less and rising intelligence; and hence “ brown 
Autumn” has no higher or happier influence than 
when he throws open in every corner of the land 
the doors of the modest school-house, summons 
from every cabin on the mountain and cottage in 
the valley the children of the nation, places its 
future in the hands of the teacher. 

Ev@rne LAWRENCE. 





IN HIS CARE. 


“ WELL, little Zaidee, the best I can do for you 
is to put you in his care. Do you mind, pettie ?” 

“Oh no, I do not mind any thing, if I can only 
reach Aunt Clarence in time. Time seems to me 
now the only thing that is of any value.” 

So Zaidee, with many anxious injunctions, and 
with many lingering “ good-byes,” was placed in 
the charge of Theodore Maxwell, on a journey 
by express train from New York to D——, an 
obscure station somewhere between Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. 

Theodore Maxwell gave a keen, sharp glance 
at the young stranger, one of his habitual sharp 
glances, made up of scrutiny, distrust, and ex- 
pectant inquiry—a glance such as we might ex- 

a detective, with a correct photograph of a 
criminal lodged in his pocket, to give to a face 
that bore on the instant some gleam of resem- 
blance to the fatal picture. Not at all the sort 
of survey that Zaidee was accustomed to receive. 
Indeed, she was pretty enough and fresh enough 
in youth’s rosy exuberance to live in a charmed 
atmosphere of glances. She was passing through 
that enchanted period when every gaze is an ad- 
miring one, every stare a compliment, every rest- 
ing and re-resting of observant eyes an involun- 
tary homage or benediction. 

“T hope I shall not trouble you too much,” 
said Zaidee, shrinking from the cold, hard, and, 
as she thought, perfectly unwilling, adoption of 
guardianship, with something more than a sense 
of wounded vanity—a sense of womanish claim 
upon manly chivalry defrauded of its right. 

“T hope not,” said Theodore Ma dryly. 
“T think not,” he added, more gently, as the girl 
turned, with a sudden soft and yet wild ap in 
her violet eyes—Zaidee Horton really had violet 
eyes—a sudden wild appealing, as if to say, “If 
you are not going to be good to me, and I fear 
you are not, pray let me escape; oh, let me es- 
cape instantly !” 

Escape? There was no time for that now. 
The alarum of dispatch had already driven her 
brother from the car to the dépét platform, 


where he stood wistfully gazing after “little Zai-. 


dee,” had. pushed the car from the platform to 
the avenue rail, and thence, with presently a 
speed that brooked no compromise, had urged 





the train irrevocably into the onward rush of 
things that move, and all its occupants into the 
onward rush of things that are to be. No escape 
now, little Zaidee ! 

“T am in his care,” she thought, “and I wish 
he were some one else—any one else—for I do 
not like him, Certainly he shall not be troubled 
by me.” 

She nestled close into her corner, took at once 
the wayfaring book from her travelling sachel, 
and began to read, or began to pretend to read, 
for she could not see the words: her eyes had 
filled with tears. 

The nest of affection is so warm, the 
air of the “wide world” is so cold, tenderness 
and praise are so endearing and comforting, in- 
difference is so repelling ; and Zaidee, of all girls, 
loved to be warmly cared for, and gently, devout- 
ly treated. No wonder her eyes filled with tears 
and her little heart ached with the pang—the 
new pang to her—of homesickness. She had 
never left home before, and this stranger by her 
side seemed to her the impersonation of strange- 
ness, indifference, coldness—that “ coldness with 
a will in it” of which she had read, trembling, 
in the pathetic stories of wanderers. No wonder 
she could not see the words of her book. Sev- 
eral miles of her journey were passed before the 
print cleared. 

Theodore Maxwell was by this time reading 
too a journal of some kind, with pages of curious 
diagrams. Zaidee just saw it, and the learned 
appearance of the book and the studious atti- 
tude of the reader had a soothing effect upon her 
agitation. Then she looked out upon the land- 
scape, and that too comforted her. It was one 
of those wide stretches of marsh lands traversed 
by tiny brooks that look so calmly as the sun- 
shine glints over them, and here and there wild 
birds hover among the reeds. She returned now 
to her reading with some relish, and forgot to 
shrink from her companion as if he were a branch 
of the deadly upas-tree. And so they went on 
very well until they entered a tunnel, 

Now a tunnel at night, when the car lamps are 
lighted, is not an appalling episode of travel ; but 
at mid-day to rush from the clear light into an 
abyss of darkness side by side with living beings, 
some of whom may be monsters; to have the 
sensitive sense of sound shattered by unearthly 
thunders ; to strain the startled eyesight vainly 
for a glimpse of outlet ; one loop for sunny air 
in the horrid archway; and so to blindly rush, 
or be rushed rather, through the bowels of the 
earth minute after minute, and no possible hope 
of stopping, no possible hope of taking wing up- 
ward and out of it—this to a novice gifted with 
busy imagination and unblunted by oft-repeated 
experience is an adventure about as near the 
penance of being driven through a passage of 
purgatory as innocent virtue is capable of. To 

idee it was an interval of terror: nothing but 
direct pride kept her from reaching with trem- 
bling hands the strong arm of her companion, 
and clinging with closed eyes to the vague sense 
of protection that comes to childish femininity in 
the assuring touch of the manly broadcloth. 

When, finally, the cars emerged into clear day- 
light, Zaidee, white as a ghost, was found sitting 
bolt-upright, with eyes fixed on her deadly upas 
in abject imploring; and as he looked directly at 
her, he gave response immediately. 

_— a long tunnel,” said Theodore Max- 
well. 

“ Eternal!” gasped Zaidee. 

“ A fine piece of masonry,” said he. 

“Like the descent ‘in averne’ of Dante,” said 
Zaidee. 

“Do you read Dante?” he asked, quickly. 
“And do you love him too? He is one of my 
favorite authors; his genius makes the impossi- 
ble possible. He is like all gifted souls, all gift- 
ed eras ; he is like the age we live in, that makes, 
and ought to make, and zi// make the impossible 
possible.” 

The cold, hard, distrustful face glowed with a 
thrilling stir. A chance word had struck a vein 
of enthusiasm. 

Zaidee’s terror gave place to astonishment. 
She did not reflect that the mention of an au- 
thor’s name may be like witch-hazel, the divining- 
rod of precious metals. But she appreciated that 
her companion was a changed man. They talk- 
ed Dante; then they talked Tyndall. They had 
both read more than one of Tyndall’s books, and 
had heard several of his delightful lectures. 

“ But is it not sad,” said Zaidee, presently, “ if 
it is true, that he does not believe in prayer? He 
makes so clear and so beautiful the theory of the 
unseen rays of the solar spectrum, the most pow- 
erful, the most magnetic of all: you heard that 
lecture, did you not? And yet they say he does 
not believe in prayer.” 

“ And do you believe in it ?”’ asked Maxwell. 

“With all my heart, of course,” said little Zai- 
dee. “ You do too, don’t you?” 

She hardly heard his answer, he spoke it in 
voice so low, but she saw the dark shadow low- 
ering again upon his face: the cold, hard, repel- 
lent look came back. Theodore Maxwell, the 
ardent believer in revelation of material omnipo- 
tence of force and material infinitude of resource, 
did not believe in any divinity of affection. To 
him that world was cramped, limited, ineffectual, 
powerless, and unpromising indeed. 

Zaidee, on the contrary, who had a most imper- 
fect smattering of scientific revelation, knew very 
well some of the exquisite and immeasurable ave- 
nues of devotion. But she felt now the unsym- 
pathetic atmosphere into which her simple avow- 
al had led, and she said no more. Conversation 
dwindled and died out. The travellers returned 
to their books, and to occasional studies of the 
scenery, which became, as they advanced, more 
and more wild and romantic. So noon and aft- 
ernoon passed, till a place was reached where the 
train stopped to allow the passengers to dine. 
Zaidee had biscuits and fruit in her sachel; Mr. 
Maxwell brought her a cup of coffee, waited un- 








til she had drunk it, and then went out of the 


ear for his lunch. 

“He is half nice, half horrid,” thought Zaidee, 
in her school-girl language, as she watched him 
depart. Time sped, the cars went on their way, 
and he did not return. Then she was seized with 
anxiety, and with trouble for herself too, for 
night would soon come, and she had all the ti- 
midity of inexperien2c in travelling alone. “He 
is better than no one,” she thought. “Oh, I wish 
he would come back again!” These considerations 
caused her when, after a leisurely cigar in the 
smoking-car, he dic come, to give him, and with 
a _— flush of joy, a radiant smile of greeting. 

A look of surprise, of pleasure, and of unmis- 
takable friendliness lighted Theodore Maxwell’s 
face in answer to this demonstration. “She is 
the sweetest little creature I ever met,” he thought ; 
“what a pity that she must soon become alto- 
gether a woman, and cease to be a child! Chil- 
dren are the only human beings I have any faith 
in. And they always like me. She likes me, too, 
very evidently. She could not have given me 
such a smile as that if she did not thoroughly 
like me.” 

O masculine vanity! But if, as some philoso. 
phers assert, “the end of education is to direct 
vanity to the highest objects,” then this weakness 
of strong man makes it possible for woman to 
become a potent educator. 

Theodore Maxwell had brought to Zaidee a guide- 
book sold on the train, containing views of the 
scenery through which their road lay. These 
views—they looked them over together—were 
chiefly of wild nature subjected to man by me- 
chanical strokes of genius, and they awakened 
Maxwell’s keenest appreciation. He explained to 
the child some of the majestic and patient proc- 
esses by which the solid sovereignties over space 
and difficulty are projected and accomplished. 

To Zaidee the world of mechanics was some- 
thing so august and incomprehensible that the 
apostle of their significance loomed up in her rev- 
erential imagination as a superior being, a sort 
of intellectual Titan, to whom the removing of 
mountains, the spanning of torrents, the uniting 
of distances, were but sleight-of-hand play. She 
listened really fervently. She began to admire 
this earnest, thoughtful man at her side ; and he, 
on his part, was kindled by the electric listening 
of his fresh and vital little auditor. 

Twilight closed upon them, after the loveliest 
sunset that ever flushed hills and streams of 
Western bounteousness with gold and crimson 
glory—twilight that draws from depths inner- 
most what daylight disdains to stoop for; and 
Theodore Maxwell became not only communica- 
tive, but positively confidential. 

As prelude to confidence, he told Zaidee that 
he was going to California, and she exclaimed, 
joyfully—surely masculine vanity did not exag- 
gerate masculine attractions now—“ Why, there 
is where Aunt Clarence is going to take me, if I 
only reach her in time—to San Francisco !” 

“We will go there together,” said Maxwell ; 
and immediately he began to unfold to Zaidee 
the secret of his errand to the West. It appears 
that along those golden shores, beneath the clear 
water, lie golden sands mingled with the grains 
of quartz in tempting quantities. To separate 
these sands at slight cost, and secure the pure 
gold, is to insure fortune, and Theodore Maxwell 
had contrived the means to do so. He was now 
hastening to the place of trial to test his inven- 
tion. He cond ded—Zaidee, in her new-born 
reverence for the man who had her in his care, 
esteemed it condescension—to reveal the method 
by which these sands of gold could be sifted 
quickly from the quartz, and at slight cost. 

“ How wonderful that you should have thought 
4 be I suppose you were inspired,” said little 

idee. 


Twilight deepened to night. The car lamps 
were lighted, and the express train speeded 
through the dark. Zaidee, who had been aroused 
from bed that day long before dawn, began to 
feel weary, and she was now sufficiently en rap- 
ag with her companion to say to him, confiding- 
ly, “I think I will take a little nap.” She laid 
aside her bonnet, wrapped her travelling shawl 
like hood and cloak about her, nestled into her 
corner by the window, and fell asleep. 

Then Theodore Maxwell, assured by the sealed 
eyelids and deep breathing that she would not 
surprise his search, studied her scrutinizingly. 
He saw the innocent little face, touched by slum- 
ber, become more lovely, more innocent, more in- 
tensely and genuinely child-like, than even the 
waking face had been, and his heart was smitten 
with a strange tenderness. He felt such a sharp 
delight in his protective relation to this gentle 
morsel of humanity, such a keen and exalting and 
yearning delight as he had never felt before. 
Never but once. And that once, fatal in years 
gone by, ending so cruelly, so bitterly—he would 
not let himself think of it! Besides, that traitress 
to his boyish devotion was a woman—a woman 
of the world, without one spark of the true light 
of childhood left in her. And this sweet little 
soul, wrapped in sleep now so trustfully, was, not- 
withstanding its budding beauty of womanliness, 
all child-like. His heart shook with mingled ten- 
derness, admiration, and care for her. 

But by-and-by, in the subtle contagion of slum- 
ber, a sense of delicious weariness stole over his 
sense of guardianship ; he leaned his head upon 
his hand, and slept, or half slept, certainly. _ 

And Zaidee awoke, and saw him thus with 
closed eyes unconscious, and her heart went out 
to him. For the expression of his face, held pas- 
sive in the interpretive spell of sleep, was lova- 
ble. All harshness, all suspiciousness, all cold- 
ness, had passed away. The brow was clear and 
smooth ; the features, nobly shaped, were gentle, 
frank, and serene ; the mouth especially was good 
and sweet. s a 

“His mother must have loved him very much, 





thought little Zaidee. 


And her gentle “ violet eyes” were resting upon 
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him when he awoke. He caught fully the charm 
of the guileiess countenance. 7" 
oe graces et 
be! = Tat he of young womanhood, 
And eyes like woodland violets newly wet. 
Then came that sudden awakening—it came 
to them both as their eyes met—that awakening 
so like and yet 80 unlike the awakening from 
sleep; that sudden, subtle, and impetuous leap of 
conscious life from unknown abysses into verita- 
ble energy; that stroke of force more marvellous 
than the force that levels mountains, bridges tor- 
rents, clasps distances—force unseen, compelling, 
religious, exquisite, that in one instant binds 
to heart. ; 
“> came to them there, in the mystery of night, 
in the rush of travel 


“ lightning in the collied nigh 
od in nian, ‘olds both heaven and earth.” 


Come and gone! But to return again ; for in 
their wostiog gaat was that “seed of fire” leagues 
of earth can not bury, “many waters can not 


h.” 
You have been asleep,” said Theodore Max- 


well. 

“So have you,” said Zaidee. 

They said no more; they rode far and far in 
silence—silence, however, that felt the throbbing 
of a new existence, deep and strange and pre- 

10uUs. 

. Near midnight the moon arose, and the cars 
were approaching the station where the travel- 
ling companions must part. But when the sta- 
tion was reached, what dismay! what comfort! 
No one was waiting for Zaidee. The place, a 
solitary railway house in the midst of farm 
lands, was entirely unvisited. 

“Of course I can not leave you here at dead 
of night,” said Maxwell. “We must go on to 
Niagara, and then telegraph to your friends.” 
So they went on to Niagara. ' 

Moonlight of an August night ; stopping-place, 
Niagara. Whoever at such hour has alighted 
from noisy journeying at this wonderful station 
will remember how still it is. If the array of 
vehicles marshalled in order along the platform, 
if the array of stage-drivers so vociferous at every 
other terminus in Christendom, if all the pas- 
sengers, baggage-tenders, and porters had been 
carved out of moonlight—the pearly white moon- 
light that bathed and etherealized every thing— 
they could not have been stiller. 

Zaidee was almost frightened at the sound of 
her own voice as she said, “I thought we should 
hear the roar of the Falls.” Not a sound, not a 
suggestion of roaring. 

Not until they had driven up the avenue be- 
tween the corn fields and pastures and slumbering 
village, and rested in the porch of the Cataract 
House, did they hear that sound; roar it can not 
be called, so even, so unexclamative, so perpetu- 
ally in climax is its passionate booming—that 
sound heard nowhere else upon our globe—noble 
as music, stirring as discord, touching as silence, 
as if here, in the trysting-place of the strong ele- 
ments of our planet, sound and silence united 
their destinies. 

“You would have liked one glimpse of the 
Falls to-night,” said Maxwell, as they entered the 
quaint hallway. 

“Oh, so much !”” said Zaidee. 

But at that late hour the gate of the park in- 
closing Point View and the bridge to Goat Isl- 
and were fastened. The hotel clerk came to 
their help. “I can give you a view of the rap- 
ids,” he said; and he led them by intricate pas- 
sages to a piazza from which a causeway termi- 
nated by a little pavilion had been built into the 
flood, and promising a few moments of unlocked 
doors to return through, he left them alone there. 

In the dead of night, in the magic of moon- 
light, alone with those wonderful rapids ! 

They walked hand in hand down the tremu- 
lous causeway over the rushing flood to the quiv- 
ering pavilion. There upon the fragile bench 
that seems divided only by a breath from the 
mad maelstrom they knelt in awe. They both 
were pale with excitement ; but the indescribable 
scene, the indescribable torrent, the beauty, the 
terror, affected them both—how differently ! 

Theodore Maxwell was in sympathy with the 
rapids, His heart responded with a wild accord 
to this swift onslaught upon peril; this herd of 
tossed waters rushing to the brink, and yet lift- 
ing their proud crests, white as the stars them- 
selves above the black chaos, in eternal protest 
against Fate, doomed and daring, desperate yet 
dauntless, 

Little Zaidee felt as the loving-hearted Charles 
Dickens says he felt at Niagara. And she glanced 
upward from the flying tempest of waters to the 
quiet sky, the serene satellite of earth, and the 
peaceful stars. Then drawn back by the impet- 
uous fascination of the torrent, she looked again, 
as her companion had looked without ceasing, 
into the plunging flood, till, dizzy with excess of 
emotion, they turned to each other, and, seized 
by an irresistible impulse, an irresistible yielding 
to impulse that would not have happened if 
Zaidee had been five years older, or if Theodore 
Maxwell at the moment had been less fully 
moved by sympathetic epitome of his life’s expe- 
rience, and precipitated upon his fate, Zaidee out- 
stretched her hands, and the strong man seized 
them, Zaidee looked up to him as if to say, 
“Are you going to be good to me? and I think 
you are. Then let me have refuge instantly.” 

And he answered by folding her in his arms, 
and by sealing with one fervent kiss upon her 
Saintly little moon-lit forehead a vow that his 
heart made, 

._ Silently, and pale yet with excitement, and hand 
in hand, they went back across the quivering 
bridge to the reposeful house, Zaidee in her 
simplicity feeling herself, by the pledge of that 
= Ln surely betrothed as if already mar- 
§ 8 were ringing “ Till death us do part.” 
And Theodore Maxwell in his duplicity—for the 





dual being, the conflicting struggle of faith and 
despair, of hope and scorn, of love and hate, was 
not ended yet in his proud breast—led Zaidee 
across the foaming rapids, with one deep deter- 
minstion: “I will win her to be my wife, so help 
me Heaven! I will be her protector against the 
world, and she shall be my guardian angel.” 

Midway he paused, as though he would have 
spoken ; but he repressed the sentence that arose 
to his lips, held it in silence, and did not say it 
aloud until weeks afterward. 

In the mean time, not too late for Aunt Clar- 
ence, who appeared on the morrow, urged by dis- 
patches soon as Maxwell’s night telegram could 
reach her, to claim Zaidee—in the mean time 
there was a day at Niagara: what an heir-loom 
to lovers! And they were lovers now. A jour- 
ney to California, and a thrilling test-day, when 
Maxwell’s invention passed into upward, and for 
the present uppermost, success in its special prov- 
ince. 


Weeks after the moon-lit midnight at Niagara, 
in the words born there, and only strengthened 
by the silence in which they had been for an in- 
terval infolded, did Theodore Maxwell say to the 
beautiful child, the soulful woman, the darling 
morsel of humanity, who, as his bride, was placed 
at the altar under his manly protection for a long, 
long journey, and who came freighted to him with 
faith and hope and love and undying devotion, 
“ Little Zaidee, will you take me in your care ?” 





PRIMITIVE MODES OF STRIKING 
FIRE 


In early ages, “ when wild in woods the noble 
savage ran,” compliance with the request, “ Will 
you give me a light, please?” involved, if the 
camp fires had gone out, a spell of unremitting 
hard work, considerable manual dexterity, and an 
unstinted application of “elbow grease.” The 
primitivé mode of striking fire was by rubbing 
one piece of dry wood upon another until incan- 
descence was induced. Probably Jabal, the 
father of dwellers in tents and herdsmen, and 
Jubal, the father of musicians, were indebted, 
when they needed a light, to Tubal-Cain, their 
half-brother, the first “artificer in brass and 
iron,” who doubtless “ gathered” his smithy fire, 
so that it might smoulder through the night, and 
be ready for blowing up in the morning. How- 
ever this may be, a care of those who lived in 
very early stages of the world’s history would 
appear to have been to keep their lamps or fires 
constantly burning, rather than to depend upon 
means of striking fire when their “lamps had 
gone out” (Matthew, xxv. 8). It may be sup- 
posed that when Abraham and Isaac proceeded 
to Moriah for the terrible sacrifice in prospect, it 
was a lamp and not a lucifer that the patriarch 
had when he “took the fire in his hand.” The 
maintenance of a continuous light was imposed 
upon the children of Israel as a religious duty: 
“ Bring thee pure oil olive beaten for the light, to 
cause the lamp to burn always” (Exodus, xxvii. 
20). The extinguished lamp or candle was evi- 
dence of the Divine displeasure—‘“ The lamp of 
the wicked shall be put out.” 

A tribe of South American savages improved 
upon the dry wood friction process. They dis- 
covered that they could generate showers of 
sparks by the sharp abrasive contact of a certain 
kind of pyrites upon siliceous or flinty stones. 
The sparks directed upon a quantity of dry, read- 
ily inflammable fibrous material obtained a flame, 
with comparatively little trouble beyond procur- 
ing and preparing materials. In the matter of 
“striking a light,” the human family remained 
in a state of comparative barbarism till a period 
almost within the recollection of many juniors of 
“the oldest inhabitant.” Our grandmothers 
képt the kitchen fire alight all night by placing a 
block of coal upon it, and packing it with small 
coal or ashes, so as to allow it to smoulder only 
till the morning. The first triumph of “ applied 
science” in “ striking a light” lay in the discov- 
ery of the combined capabilities of burned linen, 
or tinder, flint and steel, and brimstone-tipped 
wood matches, or “spunks,” as they were some- 
times called. The tinder was usually a domes- 
tic production, the tinder-boxes and steels, or 
“ frizzies,” were made at Birmingham and Wol- 
verhampton, England, where a considerable busi- 
ness was done in these articles. The flint was 
had from where it could be picked up, and the 
manufacturers and vendors of the matches were 
chiefly poor old women. The steel was of the 
form of the letter U elongated and reversed, the 
narrower stalk being the handle; the broader, 
which had a serrated outer edge, was used for 
striking the piece of flint, and producing the 
sparks that ignited the tinder, which in turn 
lighted the brimstone-tipped match. The lighted 
tinder, when it had served its purpose, was ex- 
tinguished by a close-fitting inner cover that was 
pressed down upon it. The flint and steel were 
also used for lightning match-paper—thick por- 
ous paper that had been dipped in a solution of 
saltpetre and afterward dried. The match paper 
was held close to the piece of flint, with its edge 
at the point of impact with the steel. It ignited 
readily and burned freely, but without flame. 
Amadou, or German tinder, and “ touch-wood,” 
being woody tissue in a certain stage of decay, 
were sometimes used in the same way as match- 


r. 
patho methods cf initiating fire, as has been 
seen, were, up to this point, by rude mechanical 
expedients. It is only during the last half cen- 
tury that science may be said to have been ap- 
plied to the manufacture of matches. One of the 
earliest novelties was the “ instantaneous light- 
ing box,” which contained a bottle charged with 
sulphuric acid and fibrous asbestos. The tipped 
match was let into the bottle, and caught fire in 
its contact with the acid. 

The revolution in match-making, and the origin 
of the match manufacture, as a large and impor- 





tant industry, may be said to date from the in- 
troduction of phosphorus as an igniting agent 
applied in various ways. The curious scientific 
toys, the “instantaneous lighting” and “ phos- 
phorous boxes,” had a limited sale at a guinea 
each, afterward reduced by degrees to a shilling. 
There are now matches in the market that sell 
at the rate of 600 for a half-penny ! 

The Eupyrion, the Promethean, the oxymuriate 
or chlorate, and other matches, led up to the dry- 
friction matches or “lucifers.” These matches 
were fired by being drawn smartly between fold- 
ed glass-paper; requiring, however, so much 
pressure as sometimes to drag off the igniting 
composition. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone other interesting exhibits at Paris was 
a series of very valuable maps and charts - 
pared by Professor Henry Y. Hinp, of Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, consisting, in the first place, 
of six maps illustrating the distribution of the 
marine fishes off the coast of North America; 
second, two physical charts of the American 
seas wad Cape Cod to Maine and the Labrador 
coas' 

Professor H1np has been engaged for a num- 
ber of years in this research, and a confidential 
memoir written by him on this subject for the 
use of the Canadian division of the Halifax Com- 
mission embodies a vast number of facts and gen- 
eralizations of very great importance. Among 
the awards at the Exhibition we are pleased to 
see mention of a gold medal from Jury 16 to 
Professor Hinp for the maps referred to. 





A new method of treating fish has lately been 
patented by Mr. Samvuge. B.Iss, of Chicago, the 
object of which is to pers the fish with a 
less quantity of salt than is usually required. 
This consists in the addition of a little glucose 
to the salt, by means of which fermentation or 
any souring or putrefaction is said to be readily 
prevented, and without imparting any taste to 
the flesh. It is claimed that no matter how 
long the meat is kept in the pickle, it will be 
sweet and retain much of its original flavor. 





The fifty-first annual mae of the ‘German 
Naturalists and Physicians,’’ the oldest associa- 
tion of its class, which was announced for the 
18th of September, was held eight days earlier, 
beginning on the llth, and lasting for seven 
days. iis change is due to the fact that a 
large number of troops is to be concentrated 
for parese and review in Cassel at the time orig- 
inally intended for the meeting, and it is thouglit 
that the turmoil and bustle, as well as the prob- 
able scarcity of suitable accommodations, made 
the alteration highly expedient. 





The a of the cones of certain species 
of pine in ee has lately been made very ad- 
pen a may in France, the leather prepared with 
them being in every way equal to that in which 
oak bark has been employed. These cones are 

thered in the pine plantations, and a quite 

imited district has furnished 100 tons annually. 





According to Dr. Lucas, a very curious rem- 
edy is used in India for the cure of the sting of 
the scorpion, which is so agonizing to the vic- 
tim. The first sensation is that of a prick of a 
finely pointed needle, which is extremely dis- 
tressing, and is accompanied by a shooting up 
the limbs, along the course of the main nerve 
trunk, reaching its climax in from three to five 
minutes. 

If a pinch of powdered alum be introduced 
into the eye on the side affected, the secondary 
symptoms cease almost instantly, as the con- 

unctival mucous membrane begins to smart. 

he local pain is also much less severe than it 
was, and loses its force in a few hours, this being 
expedited by firm and steady pressure. 





The Deutsche Fisherei- Verein, the well-known 
association in Germany for the advancement of 
the 7 interests of the empire, announces for 
May, 1880, a World’s Exhibition, at Berlin, of 
every thing connected with the subject of fish- 
ing and the fisheries, and anticipates the pee 
tation of a very complete display from all parts 
of the world. The Royal Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture has promised the use of the build- 
ings of the Agricultural Museum, now nearly 
completed, as also every facility, state and in- 
ternational, that can be furnished to make the 
exhibition a success. 





The blackness of certain public buildings in 
London and elsewhere, for a long time attribu- 
ted to the effect of smoke, has lately been found 
to be in great part the result of the development 
of a peculiar fungus, the precise nature of which 
has not yet been determined. This suggests 
the possibility of so treating the surface of the 
stone as to secure the removal of the coating, 
since any substance that will kill this low form 
of vegetable life will probably permit its ready 
removal—a result much less easily attained if it 
were a deposit of smoke or soot. 

’ 





Dr. Van DER Horcx is about commencing an 
exploration, the results of which will doubtless 
be extremel, interesting to American anthro- 
pologists. The object is to determine the rela- 
tionships between the inhabitants of the two 
sides of the Pacific Ocean, and to investigate the 

uestion as to the colonizing of either continent 

rom the other. The work will continue for sev- 
eral years. 

The vessel expects to examine the entire east- 
ern coast of Asia up to the polar sea; then, cross- 
ing at Behring Straits, to follow the American 
coast to San Francisco. The usual routine of 
scientitic exploration will be conducted in the 
way of deep-sea dredging, surveys, and _collect- 
ing specimens of natural history, etc. It is the 
ethnalogical element, however, that will receive 
special attention. The funds necessary have 
been provided by the German government and 
the Geographical Society of Berlin. 





Dr. Moun reports, under date of July 10, from 
Hammerfest, the pro, of the Norwegian 
North Atlantic expedition. It left Bergen, as 
anticipated, on the 15th of June, for the West- 
fiord, where deep-sea temperatures were taken, 
showing 10.7° C. on the surface, a minimum of 
4.4° at a depth of 40 fathoms, and 6.5° at bottom. 





In the Alten-fiord a minimum of 2.7° was found 
at a depth of 100 fathoms, and of 3.9° at 220 
fathoms. 

Farther to the eastward a temperature of zero 
C. was found at the sea-bottom ; and by observa- 
tions at other points the zero C. was found to 
form a bay east of Bear Island. The highest 
peak on this island was 1787 feet. During the 
cruise 38 soundings, 17 temperature series, 10 
dredgings, and 7 trawlings were successfully 
made, the results a. quite a number of 
new species of animals. The reversible deep- 
sea thermometer of NEGRETTI and ZaMBRA, used 
last year on the coast of the United States by 
the United States Fish Commission, was found 
to be extremely reliable, and much more satis- 
factory than the better-known CasELLA-MILLER 
instrument. 





Dr. Orro Frxscon, the well-known ornitholo- 
gist, who has lately made a noteworthy expedi- 
tion to Siberia, is about starting on a several 
years’ expedition of exploration in the Pacific, 
with the special object of investigating the fauna 
of the small groups of islands. His expenses 
will be in great part met by the Berlin Academy 
of Science. 





Mr. HERMANN StRECKER, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, has lately published the First Part of 
a Synon Catalogue of the Day Butterflies of 
North America, a large octavo of nearly 300 

This embraces instructions for collect- 
ng and breeding butterflies, the terms and ab- 
breviations used in the descriptions, an alpha- 
betical list of the localities in which the lepidop- 
terous fauna is more or less known, 8 complete 
bibliography of the subject, together with a cat- 
alogue of the species, and an alphabetical index 
of the same. It is interspersed with the usual 
quaint unconventional remarks and criticisms 
of Mr. StRECKER which have rendered his iJlus- 
trated work on butterflies so entertaining. 





The older American ornithologists will doubt- 
less remember that the engravings of the mag- 
nificent ye age of North American birds, 
published by Mr. ACDUBON, were executed al- 
most entirely by Mr. Ropert Have, of Edin- 
burgh, who brought to his task an ability and 
perseverance commensurate with the enthusi- 
asm of Mr. AUpUxON himself. It may surprise 
some of our readers to learn that Mr. HAVEL 
took up his residence at Tarrytown, New York, 
about the year 1850, where he has lived ever 
since. His wife has recently died at the age of 
eighty-five. . 





The oldest speeimens of wrought iron known 
to ethnologists are believed to be certain sickles 
found by BELzon1 under the base of the Sphinx 
at Carnac, in Thebes. Another fragment found 
by Captain Wise in the Great Pyramid, and the 
piece of a saw dug up by Layarp at Nimroud, all 
of which are now in the British Museum, prove 
that iron and the art of forging were known 
much earlier than has been supposed, and that 
the secret of manipulation appears to have been 
held very closely for many years before it came 
into general use. 

The oldest specimen of steel is believed to 
have been a Damascus blade presented by King 
Porvs to ALEXANDER the Great. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“T want to find ont who is the master of this house,’ 
said the man with a book under his arm to the vine- 
gary-looking woman with a pointed nose and a vey 

ell, 


th arms akimbo, yO: just walk 

yard, and ask a little spindle- 
shanked deacon you'll find there fixin’ up the grape 
arbor, and he'll ou if I don’t boas this ranch he don't 
know who does. Now what do you want with me ?” 

Why is it that at the hotel the man who goes is call- 
ed the waiter, and the man who really wats for him 
to come back is called the guest ? 


This dialogue is from the French. M. Pradhomme 
leads his son to contemplate the statue of Joan of Arc: 
Son. “ Who was that woman, pa 7” 





‘ M. Prvpuomue. “‘ Mark her statue well, my boy ; she 


was one of our greatest men.” 


It has been asked, when rain falls, does it ever get up 
again? Of course ft does, in dew time. 


““We have plenty of fresh salt air here; even our 
lady boarders wear sol’taires in their ears,” said an en- 
thusiastic sea-side landlord. ‘“ Don’t say so!” said the 
press guest. ‘Have you a salt rheura in the house ?” 

* Yes, Sir,” eaid the landlord, quickly ; “a humorous 
correspondent has it just now.” 











Some time since the Detroit Free Press inquired in- 
prey! if fish could talk. One paper answered, 
“ Seal skin.” Another, more recently, says, “ Certain- 
ly ; out in Colorado, Pikes Peak.” 


" De penmen ever do wrong 7—No; they do write. 








What city in France is a man about to visit when he 

to dm ey ?—He is going to Havre (have her). 

= old helor being asked the question, promptly 
replied, ‘To Rouen” (ruin). 





A woman epplied for a situation recently, with her 
clothes dripping like a water-spout. On being ques- 
tioned as to her condition, she said she unders the 
lady of the house wanted a wet nurse, and she had 
come ready for service. 


A widow once said to her daughter: “When you 
are my age it will be time enongh to dream of a hus- 
band.” “ Yes, mamma,” replied the thoughtless beau- 
ty, “ for the second time.” 








“What is the defendant's character for trath and 
veracity ?” asked a Maine lawyer of a witness. “ Wa’'all, 
now, squire, she allers used me first-rate ; I'll be blow- 
ed if she didn’t. As for voracity, squire, why, bless 
you, that was her big holt. Why, I've seen that air 

al eat a whole—” Here the jadge asked the witnese 

he understood the question. 





Nothing tries the patience of a man'more than to be 
sitting on a sofa in a dark room with a pretty girl, and 
to be compelled to lixten to her brother giving the his- 
tory of a hase-ball club. 

—_—- >_> -——- -— 

Hvsnann. “‘ Why not take that dress, dear, and have 
done with it ?” 

Wirr (with cutting irony). “ Certainly, darling, if yeu 
don’t mind the expense of having the drawing-room 
refarnished.” 

Hvuspanp. “ Drawing-room refarnished ?” 

Wire. “ Well, yes; you can hardly expect me to sit 
on a red sofa in a magenta dress; and I should have 
thought that it was more economical to have a dress 
to suit the room than to have the room altered to suit 
the dress. But you know beet, of course. 
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WASHING THE PILGRIMS’ FEET. 


won Caan cngreving gives a view of the porch 
hen oo i pre : of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
ing the ant on during the ceremonial of wash- 
May iy-Thursc pilgrims, which takes place on 
Sa anny. This name is derived from 

wn, the first word of the service which is 


usually chante a , 
of rey chanted on the occasion. The washing 
: . } pilgrims feet is a very ancient usage, be- 
tim telerred to by St. Aveustine. In ancient 


Imes j 9 -_ . sia I ° 
& do} wd wie accompanied by a distribution of 
iS) Which were handed to the pilgrims in 


Small haskete 
royal askets, thence called “maunds.” In the 


il Usage ‘ 4 - 

ber if mh of the maunds in England the num- 
P of dies dita 1 

po phe distributed was reckoned according 


years . 
years of the monarch. Generally the cus- 


tom vas . ° P 
Was to have them distributed by the Lord 
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High Almoner, but James II. performed the cer- |.on the evening of Holy-Thursday consist of wash- 


emony in person. 
the maunds were given in all the great houses ; 
and in England, in the Household Book of the 
Earl of Northumberland, which begins in 1512, 
there are entries of “al maner of things yerly 
yevin by my lorde of his Maundy and my laidis 
and his lordshippis childeren.” 

At Rome the ceremony of washing the feet is 
connected with other rites instituted for the ben- 
efit of pilgrims. It takes place at the Trinita de’ 
Pellegrini—an establishment adapted for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims, and situated in one of 
the most populous parts of the city. Poor per- 
sons are admitted to the benefit of the charity 
who have come to visit the holy places from a 
greater distance than sixty miles, and who bring 
a certificate from their bishop. The ceremonies 





In most medieval countries | ing the feet of pilgrims of both sexes, the men in 


one place and the women in another. To the 
female department ladies only are admitted as 
spectators. After the feet-washing each class is 
entertained at supper. The following account of 
the ceremony is by an eye-witness: “I went to 
the feet-washing of the male pilgrims about eight 
o'clock. On entering a passage I saw a tremen- 
dous crush at the further end, where there was a 
door opening on a lower floor, in which the cere- 
mony takes place. With some little squeezing I 
got through a doorway, down a few steps, and 
found myself in a hot, close apartment crowded 
to suffocation. Along one end and side was a 
bench to be used as a seat, with a foot-board 
raised off the floor. A paling and guards kept 
back the crowd, In half an hour a troop of 





poor-looking people, very much resembling the 
ragged beggars whom one sees in the streets of 
Rome, entered by a side door, and ranging them. 
selves along the bench, proceeded to take off 
their shoes and stockings. Several priests now 
appear, and one of them having read some prayers, 
they join the body of operators, These are gen- 
tlemen and persons in business in Rome, who 
form a confraternity devoted to this and other 
acts of charity. They are habited in a red jacket, 
a little cravat, and apron, and sit chatting and 
laughing until the tubs with warm water are 
brought in and set one before each poor person. 
They now begin the operation of washing, the 
general remark of the on-lookers being that to 
all appearance the feet had previously been 
cleansed, so that the act of voluntary humiliation 
does not seem particularly nauseous, nor does it 
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last long. The priests get their hands washed by 
having hot water poured on them along with a 
squeeze of lemon, and another prayer ends the cer- 
emony, which, to say the least of it, is not pleasing. 
The pilgrims afterward adjourn toa hall, where, at 
long tables, the same operators wait upon them at 
supper. To my mind the whole thing had a got- 
up look, and ene wonders how it should have been 
perpetuated. Similar ceremonies take place in 
the female department, where the operators are 
ladies of distinction. These ceremonies are re- 
peated on Friday and Saturday evenings. The 
pilgrims are lodged and otherwise entertained 
during this period, and are dismissed with small 
money presents.” 

The ceremony of washing the pilgrims’ feet is 
held in commemoration of that pathetic incident 
in the life of the Redeemer when He performed 
a similar office for His disciples. Bathing, in the 
ordinary sense, had no place in the religious or- 
dinances of the old covenant. The more act- 
ive form of washing was required by the law 
to symbolize with greater distinctness the idea 
of purification from the defilement of sin. It 
was applied sometimes, as at the consecration of 
the priesthood, to the whole body; sometimes, as 
at the daily ministrations in the tabernacle, to the 
hands and feet; sometimes to the clothes. But 
the law confined itself in these respects to pre- 
scriptions of a strictly religious nature, and im- 
posed no ordinances of washing in connection 
with meals or the proprieties of social and domes- 
tic life. Its object was not cleanliness, but mor- 
al purification. The Pharisees, however, among 
their additions to the law of Moses and perver- 
sions of its nature, introduced a ritual of washing 
into every-day life. These ablutions became a 
matter of rigorous religious observance with them, 
and were always performed in public. An elab- 
orate code prescribed the method of the ritual; 
for to cleanse the hands was not enough—they 
must be ceremonially clean. For this purpose 
they must be plunged in water three times up to 
the wrist ; to pour the water did not suffice. The 
open palm of the one hand must be rubbed with 
the closed fist of the other. The water must be 
fresh, must have done no work, must not be run- 
ning, but contained in a proper, vessel, and must 
be a fuli quartern. Any failure to observe these 
and kindred rules vitiated the whole ceremony. 
Combined, they constituted a considerable treatise 
in the Jewish Mishna. The commentaries on 
them would fill a volume, for what really consti- 
tuted compliance with them was a perpetually 
perplexing problem. The water must be fresh ; 
but the question arose whether that kept pure by 
the intermixture of vinegar or lemon juice could 
be considered céremonially fresh. Again, it must 
net have done any work; but whether that had 
done any work in which fish had been bred or 
eggs boiled was a point to be decided. Such were 
the problems which, with serious faces, the Phari- 
saic doctors of the law discussed. On these they 
made the salvation of the soul depend. There- 
fore this ceremonialism was denouuced by our 
Lord as contravening the spirit of the law under 
pretense of honoring it ; as tending to turn men’s 
thoughts from a spiritual into a merely material 
direction ; to associate impurity with the food 
they ate rather than with the sinful thoughts and 
desires they cherished. 

It was customary to wash the hands after meals, 
because, from the usual mode of eating, the fin- 
gers were sure to be defiled; but there was noth- 
ing religious in this. Nor was there any thing 
religious ia the very common practice of washing 
the feet or presenting water to guests for this 
purpose. In the hot, dusty regions of the East 
this was a species of refreshment which all classes 
required so much that the want of it could not 
be long endured, and at visits and entertainments 
it was even a mark of incivility to neglect it. At 
His last Passover, our Lord turned this customary 
washing into a symbolical action when He washed 
His disciples’ feet, partly as a lesson of humility, 
partly to teach them that they would need con- 
stantly to repair to Him to be cleansed of the 
defilements that would attach to them so long as 
they remained in the world. It was plain, how- 
ever, that the act was peculiar to the occasion, 
and not intended, as it has since been made at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, as a standing ordinance 
of the Church. , 


PLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


If teeth sre white and beautiful, 
It keeps them so intact; 
If they’re discolored in the least, 
It brings their whiteness back ; 
And by its use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen; 
Thus hence it is that general nie 
Greets ‘*‘ FRAGRANT FLORILINE!” 


—[(Com.) 


HAYES’S TITLE. 





However varied may be the opinions concern- 
ing the validity of Hayes’s title to the Presidency, 
there is not a question in the minds of either 


Democrats or Republicans upon one important 
point, viz., the unquestionable right of Dr. 
Pierce’s Family Medicines to the title of the 
Standard Remedies of the age. Listen to the 
voice of the sovereign people. 

New Orgeans, June 10, 1878, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir,—Your Pleasant Purgative Pellets 
seem to be particularly adapted to the wants of 
the people in this warm climate, where bilious 
affections are particularly prevalent. I regard 
them as the best cathartic I have ever tried. 

Yours truly, 
Joun C. HENDERSON. 
Boston Mass., May 14, 1878, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir,—Your Golden Medical Discovery 
has cured my boy of a Fever Sore of two years’ 
standing. Please accept our gratitude, 


; Yours truly, 
{Com.} Henry Wartixa 





Any of our readers in the smaller towns who 
are seeking employment, or who wish to add to 
their income, would do well to correspond with 
the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., No. 87 Maid- 
en Lane, New York. This Company are the most 
extensive matufacturers in this country of strict- 
ly first-class Liquid Paints for dwellings and 
general structural purposes, and they offer liber- 
al inducements to reliable men as local salesmen 
for their Asbestos Paints, Roofing, &.—[ Com. } 








New York, March 1, 1878, 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentleinen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians, with but little re- 
lief ; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Srewart’s and Commodore V aANDERBILT’S ; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
tuking “Constitution Water ;” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well, and tender this testi- 
monial, H. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 


Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician, For sale by all d sts. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York.—[Com.] 


NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery, Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[ Com. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
apps the operations of —— and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the a of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We —_ escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette 


Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
eh 
and then, when hair - 

th med 


y 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


» a on ney oy Pp and has a re- 
reshin, ectupon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparte a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossi 


THE FIRST 


Japanese Mfg and Trading Co, 


OF TOKIO, JAPAN, 


The only Importers direct from their own and other 
manufactories in all 2 of Japan. They are con- 
stantly in receipt of Invoices of every variety of Jap- 
anese ds. Wholesale and Retail. 

865 Broadway, New York City. 


C. STEHR, Marctectarer ot 


Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR FOR PIANO. 


Affords a world of amusement. MEUSICAL KIN- 
DERGARTEN SYSTEM enables you to Reap 
Music at Sieur. Most fascinating and easily acquired 
system ever introduced. Price oO cents. 

DE WIER & CO., Publishers, 201 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


TELEPHONES 


4 For Business Purposes, ours excel all 

others in clearness and volume of tone. 
Illus. circular and testimonials for 8 cts. 
J.R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 





























Sa 
Address 

OUSSEAU & COS AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 


for Dwellings, Banks, and Stores. Factory and Offi 
138th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City, ag 


9 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. ¥. 








DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDE 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 








The testimony that comes to 

us in regard to them is that “in cutting quality there 

will not exist any ravors at all that can stand a 97 

get “A 

ual:ty and workmanship.” 

steel attainable ; hardened 

empered by a secret chemical process which ren- 

ders it impossible for any razor not to be of the best 

cutting quality.” ‘They will be found to shave any 
beards growing on the human face.” 


SOLD AND WARRANTED BY 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers in 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CUTLERY. 


Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE. 


BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
Building, 


Nassau Street. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEA 
FLAVORING STOCK FO J z 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. B SOUPS, MADE 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a hi 
nations should feel iotul ae ewer 
Press,” “ Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &, 


CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-si 
pee Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink rood 


“ Consumption in England 
one P gland increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee G 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the mited Staten 
— only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
e, London, England. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


els, Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, Ac | 

Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cooke Books 
Ss ers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 
aytag Conte, ks on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim. 
ming, ranges Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unegualled 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon applica- 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 83 Rose St. XN Y. 





An immense Descri 
tive Catalogue of aon. 


’ 


Rogers’ Statuary, 


$10 and upward. 


“Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 


Price $15, 
Mlustrated Catalogues 



























may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed, 
by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

1155 Broadway, N. Y., 

Ss =x Corner 27th Street. 
y A double-barrel gun, 

bar fro: i 
% [HSHOTES Se 
genuine twist bar- 
UN 225 
Mee Ponteod = Wed Cutter.tor @i Unni eae 
: - er, +C.0.D. 
with a oy eg paring. i» Send stam y : 
Sayslres ts SON,Gun Dealors.208 Matn St..Cincinnatt 
Successor to 
C. WEIS, 25%: 
& CO., Manufacturer of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 

retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 
t OUR NAME ENGRAVED IN SCRIPT 
on Copper-Plate and 50 Bristol Cards, $1 30; do. 

in Plain Old English, $1 50; do. Fancy, $1 75. 
Office, 9 Beacon Ave., Jersey City Heights. 


SENT FREE 200 pages. Action and remarkable 
results of the new Compound Oxy- 
gen Cure, Address Starkey & Paten, Philadelphia. 











HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 





This series is proving to be good and deserving of 
popularity.—Troy Times. readable, and well-selected novels.— Press. 

Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well| The promise of the publishers, that only works 
as their literary merita, will make them attractive to | of a very high order of literary merit, and of un- 
readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. | exceptionable morals, will be admitted to the ee- 

A series which is drawing upon evidently the best | ries, is being conscientiously fulfilled. —San Fran- 
literary talent in the country.—N. Y. Express. cisco Post, 





A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 

The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. ¥. Express. 

Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 
A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 
fall of life and humor.—IJndependent, N. Y. 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 








A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

One ofits minor merits is a happy gift of expression, 
a knack of crystallizing a thought in its most com- 
pact, precise, and translucent form.—JN. Y. Sun, 








8. MIRIAW’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma Catver. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 


notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 








4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The touching plot is developed with a skillin which | Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and | of American fiction.—Rochester Express. 





force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. Strong in dramatic portraiture.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


Here is a good American novel. ** * The story is well 
told, and one that is sprightly and clever and will fully 
interest the reader.— Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Ite characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures 
of Southern life since the war are admirably well 
done.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Matitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

Well written, and full of pleasing incidents. It | A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 

is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the | of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * Told with much 
most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. animation and skill.—Saturday Eve. Gazette, Boston. 


7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Crara Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A charmingly told love-story.*** Any thing more; The descriptive work is well done. It is as well at- 

charmingly natural and picturesque has not been | tractive for its freshness and brightness, and its sim- 
written for a long time.—N. Y. Express. ple, unaffected style.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


8. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. A Novel. By Mary A. Devisoy. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

“This is an unusually good novel, and contains sev- | expression, and shows remarkable delicacy and re- 

eral very effective scenes, worked out with admirable | finement throughout. The dialogue is terse, pointed, 
skill, The author is very felicitous in her style of | and dramatic.” 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. A Novel. By SHerwoop Bonner. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
“This brilliant novel is from the pen of a writer of | ern society after the close of the war. The style is 


original genius, ripe cultivation, and artistic power. | animated and effective, and many passages are mas- 
The purpose of the story is the illustration of South- | terly in their pathos and power.” 











PuBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the prict. 
‘* Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the vrice of the respective volumes tn paper covers. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
Antuony Trotiope. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 


factory novel.—N. ¥. Herald. 
2, HISTORY OF A CRIME, By Victor 


Hvueo. 10 cents. 

A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
is here given.—Advance, Chicago. 

3. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 
cents. 

A book that everybody should read.—N. Y. Herald, 
4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. ANovel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 

A strong book, full of manliness and purpose.— 
Springfield Republican, 

5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 

A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davuvet. ‘Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 

Far above the level of common-place novels,—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 
7, CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 

A Novel. By Mary Patrick, Author of 
“ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 

A pretty picture of home life, with pleasant charac- 
ters strongly individualized.—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 
8, A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 

By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 


The pleasure derived from this story is only equalled 
by the wit of the author.—Troy Whig. 


9, HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Mera 
Orrep, Author of ‘‘A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 
Can hardly fail to give much satisfaction to all 
readers.—Philadelphia North American. 
10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 
A readable and attractive story.—Jewish Messenger, 
» Be 























11, CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Sreruen 
Yorke. 10 cents. 
“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians, By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Stantey Lane Poote. 15 cents. 

Nothing which has been published on the subject 


is fuller of interesting details about the Turkish peo- 
ple and their life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


18, THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
BengamMin Disrakwi (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.), 15 cents. 

The characters are drawn with the author's usual 
skill, and the story will be read with pleasure from 
the first page to the last.—Brooklyn Times. 


14, HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis 
of Jingo. A Satire. By Epwarp JEn- 
KINS, 10 cents. 

“A vigorous satire on Disraeli and the political 
party which he represents.” 


15. “BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. By 
Mrs. Herspert Martin. 15 cents. 


Tuere is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin’s de- 
lightful story.—Academy, London, 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of Bea- 
consfield, K.@. With Two Portraits. 
10 cents. 


“An interesting sketch of the literary and political 
career of a wonderful man.” 


17, SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 10 cents. 


A most fascinating volume. * * * Mr. Arnold hard- 
ly ever paints a lovely scene without some phrase 
Which adds to your knowledge of its charm,—Spec- 
tator, London. 


18, THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 
Novel. By Karaartne Kina, Author of 
“Our Detachment,” “Off the Roll,” “‘ Hugh 
Melton,” &c. 15 cents, 

Miss King has given us in “The Bubble Reputation" 


& very good work. * * * It is eminently readable.— 
Examiner, London. 


19, AMONG ALIENS, A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. Trotiorr, Author of “ Ve- 
ronica,” ‘* Anne Furness,” &c. Illustrated. 
15 cents, 


“One of Mrs. Trollope’s most beautifal and charm- 
ing stories, full of character and incident.” 


20. GUY LIV INGSTONE; or ‘*Thor- 
ough.” A Novel. By Gro. A. Law- 
RENCE. 10 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 

We advise all who are fond of an intensely inter- 
esting story to take up “Guy Livingstone.” We 
warrant they will read it “ Thorough.”—Boston Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(a Harree & Brorurrs will send 8 
@ 


any 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to ani t 
the United States, on’ receipt of the price. = 

















HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Mailing Price, Introduction. Hmchanye. 
Harper's Introductory Geography, 70 cents. 45 cents. 30 cents. 
School ‘ _—, * i 60 “ 





They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at a lower price than any other Geog- 
raphies of the same number of pages, 

They furnish the best facilities for the study of local geography. For this purpose, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared for each group, containing, in 
addition to the geueral work, the special geography of that group. This special geography includes a full- 
page county map of each State in the group, together with a description of the surface drainage, climate, 
soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, political organization, chief cities, 
educational facilities, and history of the State, and is furnished without additional cost. 

The special geography of each of the following States is now ready: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiaua, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


Harper’s Geographies are in use in hundreds of cities and towns in all parts 
of the United States, and have received the unqualified endorsement of many 
prominent educators, including the following: 


From Linpsry Wess, Principal of Hadley School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harper’s Series of Geographies is superior to others both in plan and execution. I may specify the 
following particulars : 

1, It is philosophical. It treats of physical, political, and commercial geography, giving just those facts 
about every country which every intelligent person would wish to kuow. 

2. The definitions are clear and concise. 

3. The map studies are admirably calculated to bring out strongly the important features of each coun- 
try, both physical and political. 

4. The style is vigorous. The language is pure, and free from repetition and verbosity. 

5. Two kinds of type are used ; the more important statements are printed in very large, clear type, and 
furnishes a complete course in itself. The questions on the text are arranged in two sets —the firsi set 
being upon the statements in large type, the second upon those in fine type. 

6. Our relations to Europe, both historical and commercial, demand a fuller treatment of that continent 
than of any other, our own excepted. Harper's is the only book that answers this requirement. 

7. The illustrations are fine, and are always calculated to teach some fact connected with the subject 
under consideration. 

S. The whole work is remarkably free from misstatements and defects of any kind. 


From Josern M. MoGratn, Superintendent of Schools, Corunna, Mich, 
I heartily approve of Harper’s Geographies. 


From Jexome A. Dion, Superintendent of Public Schools, New Martinsburg, O. 

In my opinion, Harper’s Geography is decidedly a superior book. While it is eminently adapted to the 
use of beginners, it is also sufficiently extensive for nearly all the purposes of our common or high schools. 
I consider it by far the best arranged system of geography that I have ever seen, and will try to introdace 
it in my school, 

From C. C. Davivson, Superintendent of Schools, New Lisbon, O. 

Harper's Geography is surely all that could be desired in respect to classification and treatment. The 

maps are decidedly superior. 


From Saumur. Maxwett, Rector of St. John's Church, Youngstown, O. 
The plan of Harper’s Geography is admirably adapted for use in the school-room. It is concise, and at 
the same time comprehensive. The typographical execution makes it the most beautiful Geograpby I have 
seen. I recommend it heartily, and would be glad to see it introduced in our schools. 


From James Winteemore, Principal of Schools, Shelby, Towa. 
Harper’s Geographies have been in use in our schools about three months. I cannot find words to 
express my estimation of the books. I can find no fault with them, They are just what we wanted. 


From W. H. McFartann, Superintendent of Quincy Union Schools, Sidney, O. 
I must say that Harper's Geographies are excellent. They are better than all others combined. I have 
ordered some for the use of our normal school here. Everybody likes them, 


From C. E. Bessey, Professor of Botany and Zoology, lowa Agricultural College, Ames, lowa, 

The union of physical geography with ordinary geography, in the way your author has combined them, 
is to me novel, and I think very good. I have no doubt that it will prove to be a most excellent plan, and 
certainly the work seems well done. 

The commercial geography of the United States is a feature of great importance. I trust that you will 
enlarge it, and give it still greater prominence. When a teacher of schvol geography years ago, I constructed 
my Own maps to cover just this ground. Geography is to-day for fully one-half our people no more than 
commercial geography, and but few have ever been able to get much help from school geographies. The 
railroad maps ought certainly to have a place in every Geography. 

The plan of having a special geography for each State is a good one, and calculated to greatly improve 
the student’s knowledge of local geography. 


From Horace H. Pors, Director of Allegan Union Schools, Allegan, Mich. 

You ask me to mention some of the reasons which led to the adoption of Harper's Geographies in our 
public schools. ea ; 

Among the many excellences of these books, I will briefly mention— 

1. They are fully up with the times, and in that respect a great improvement on the series we have 
been using. ; ; ; 

2. The concise yet comprehensive and interesting manver in which the subject ie treated. 

3. The special prominence given to local geography of the United States and Europe. 

4. The happy combination of physical, political, and commercial geography. 

5. The comparative cheapness as compared with other series. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
Mas. J. A. DROLLINGER, ary IND. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
la CRE ENiouara Yo Leama 


We will send free by mail and guarantee thet 
safe i in good condition, our choic 

7 Fine Hyacinth fuibs for - « > §1 

r 20 Fine Tulip Bulbs for - - 1 

or 10 Fine Tulip and 3 Hyacinth Bulbs for 

or 8 Roses, Fine Winter-blooming, for 

or 3 Roses,3 Carnations & 3 Bouvardias 








TRY WHEATCROFT'S IMPERIAL. 


LAGER BEER. 


FAMILIES PROMPTLY SUPPLIED, 





> 


¥ 


ees, Evergreens, Shrubs etc. ‘ 
we TORES, HARRISON & GO 
°° 
# . x Painesville, Ohio. 


$1.10 Per 2 Doz Box. 


IMPERIAL BOTTLING CO. 69Easr 87Sr. 











@k ta GON per home. Samples worth % free. 
$5 to $20 reazstnome Semple vrhtete 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Curwron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


A GENTS, 32ostOs, NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass., 
«Mrs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogue free. 

OUR name written on 25 Gilt Edge Cards, 10c. ; or % 
Best Mixed, 10c. W. HILL & CO., Ashland, Mase. 


NY SIZE MAILED FREE. Reversible 
** LENENE®® Collars. Fine muslin on both 
sides, Z'wo Collars in one. Patent Stitch. Suit you sure. 
Sold by Dealers, Revensrsie Cotiar Co., nD, Mass, 


AGENTS Wanted to sell Dr Chase's 9000 Recipe Book. 
New Price-List, You double your money. 
Address Dr. Cuase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CR ALE F A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 




















GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Me, 


0 Chromo Cards (perfect beauties), with name, 10¢. 
2 Outfit, 10e. TURNER CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 








A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hauierr & Co., Portland, Me. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, being Experimental Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of iant er a7 
Joun Wittiam Draven, M.D., LL.D., Pres ent of 
the Faculty of Science in the University of New 
York, Author of ‘‘A Treatise on Human Physiol- 
ogy,” “* History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” “History of the American Civil War,” 
&c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $8 00, 

IL 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT- 
ERATURE, Oriental and Classical: Accompanied 
with Engravings and Colored Maps. By Joun D. 
Quackennos, A.M., M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Tit. 


| SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited, with Notes, 


by Wiis J. Rotre, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
grayings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice. —Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
pont. — Henry VIII. — Richard Il. —Macbeth.—A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray's Se- 
lect Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 
cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

TV. 


| A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Classical 


Period. By Everne Lawnenor. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Uniform with Lawrence's 
Primers of Greek, Latin, and Mediceval Literature. 
¥. 
VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with: Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuanixt Hittyer,Eoie- 
8TON. ‘ost 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Vi. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. ¥ 
rl. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G, With Two 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Vill. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. 
With Notes by W. Heney Witts. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

1x. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Samuel 
Johnson. By Lesiie Sterurn.-—Edward Gibbon. 
By J. C, Moxison.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
Hvrron, Ri 

THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puisr Swrrn, B.A. Iilas- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uniform with the Stu- 
dent's Series. 

xl. 


| THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 





dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. By a Consul’'s Dan hter and Wife. 
Edited by Sran ey Lane Pooug, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
XII. 
GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord Macautay. 82mo, Paper, 2 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. 
XUL 


POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the Prac- 


tice of aay Pein, By Joun C. L, Spanxes. 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 85 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROFHERS, New York. 
*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. mae 
Like unto Like. By Suzewoop Borngen. 7 cents, 


The Romance of a Back Street.& By F. W. Rosrnson. 
15 cents. 





Among Aliens, By Mrs. F. E, Troutorz. Illustra- 
ted. 15 cents. ' 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Many A. Dentson. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation, By Katuanwe Kine, 15 cta, 
Professor Pressensee. By Joun Esren Cvuoxx. 25 cts. 
Blash Roses. By Craza Faanois Morse. 60 cents. 

** Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Hexsext Martin. 15 cts, 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warring. Translated from 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 25 cents, 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Matitpa Desrarp. 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. By Brensamin Disrarui (The Earl 
of Beacoustield, K.G.). 15 cents, 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. O.ipuant. 50 cents. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts, 
The Lady of Launay. By Awruony Troitorg. 20 cts, 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roqurrrs. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson, 20 cents, 


Cleveden. By Sreruen Youse 10 cents, 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents, 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. Farurrstonnavon. 10 cents. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By Auma Catper. 75 cents. 
Mag. 50 cents. “ 
A Beautiful Woman. By Lzon Broox. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By Mera Onnzp. 15 cents. 
Mine is Thine. By L. W ™. Lockuarr. 40 cents, 


Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents, 

s@” Hanrer & Beoruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


2 Harrer’s Catatocur matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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OPENING OF MECHANIC'S HALL BY THE REFORM BRANCH OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


: FLORILINE. FRAGRANT 


AND BREAT H 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
‘ sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly +63 ; . 
+ white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. Is henner of he ~ = oo —— 
ahs rredie: 2 vere’ 2 rdom. le t 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” ee ar ero See 
; beh chs beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach ta . 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and planta, it is per- refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. ntifric ; benefici »ffe 
Prepared by HENRY C, GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford Balsamic & green pondltlngy: erdtonce 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Price 75 cents, Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
a tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








FISHERMEN! 
: TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 
, 
wi, 


- HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


cw Se nd tor P rice- List, ne naming } your C Jounty ar and State. 


THE STANDARD 


OF THE 


WORLD. 











Natronat Bank OF THE ReEpvstio, } 
New York. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your diree- 
| tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
| since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
| my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
| I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
] 








you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
Very truly, 
Tuomas BisHop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
Sold by Druggists. 


afflicted with like diseases. 


SCALES. 


Adapted to the Standard of all Nations. 
Packed ready for Shipping. 





World's Fair, London. ---.--- ee CONSTITUTION Wh WATER 
World's Fair, New York. .... 55.5... ". 1853 | 
World’s Fair. Paris 1867 | Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
orn ar, £aris8 ~.----.-e22-------- 4 | public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
World’s Fair, Vienna............--.--- 1873 | ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 
3 - ¥ ae Ne __ | Offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
World's Fair, Santiago (Chili)....--.... 1875 | preparation by - eminent physician. For sale by all 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia............ 187¢ ruggists. nd for Circular. 
Se ee eee eae 01) | MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 
World’s Fair, Sydney, Australia. ........ 1877 ——— 





ry 


FAIRBANKS & CO., N. ¥. 


WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS. 


Are ees celebrated for their superior style 
nd workmanship, Their 


HE ‘ALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and gelf- adjusting 
pee has a world-wide reputation, Priec $1.50. 


heir mother. Corset | is the delight of 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 





the twenty numbers 
for trial, by mail, 
on receipt of 25 cts. 


IVISON, BLANEMAN, TAYLOR & C0.. New York. 
UNION ADAMS, 








every mother. Price dads . Their new ] 
revow mo coet., MENS FURNISHING GOODS 
(120 bones), is warraeree not to break . j 


down over the hips $1.25. 
For sale by eating’ merehante, 
of pric 


351 Broadway, N.Y. | 


Samples 


1127 Broadway, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK. 


~ AKING 


: ROYAL Powber. 


Absolutely Pure. 


“Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gu) of the South, 

% and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. The housekeepe r’s favorite of every civilized country, because of 
its unquestioned purity, uniform strength, and healthfulness. Recommended by the N. Y. Board of Health, and 

such chemists as Dr. MOTT, New York; Dr. HAYES, Boston; Prof. GENTH, Philadelphia. Sold only in cans, 


sent by mail on receipt 
Warner Bros, 
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THE 


DESK OF 


THE AGE 


A MINIATURE COUNTING-HOUSKE. 
The Patent Cabinet Office Secretary. 


This celebrated Desk has 
received the endorsement of 
all classes of business men 
throughout the country. 

No other office appliance 
approximates it either in ca- 
pacity or convenience of ar- 
rangement. 

It is as beautiful as useful, 
and adapted for either office 
or library. 

It contains One Hundred 
compartments of varied con- 
struction and dimensions. 

There are Forty Pigeon-holes 
in right-hand door, filled with 
our patent filing boxes 

One key closes the 
entire Desk. 





It is specially adapted 
the use of rallroed fic iain 
bankers, insurance officers, 
manufacturers, and others, 
who have large accumulation 
of + K &c., and who de- 
‘sire the largest facilities for 
classification of these. 


Constructed of Black Wal- 
nut, solid, compact, and de- 
signed for the use of a life- 
time. 


Furnished in three 
sizes and in two dif- 
ferent grades, 


Sold on the instalment 
plan, or at reduced rates for 
cash. 


For particulars, send 3-cent stamp to the Designers and Manufacturers, 


THE WOOTON DESK CO., 


(Or, T. G. SELLEW, 111 Fulton St., Ageut for N. Y. City and vicinity.) 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement, 

Gold cases are stamped “‘ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. 
ed “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 





and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed | 


R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 
be. 

“ Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the standard 
represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Have Opened their New Store, Broadway, cor. 21st St., 
With New and Pretty CHINA and GLASS. 








Buy the Best! 


AVOID CHEAP IMITATIONS, WHATEVER THE NAME. 


CERT ced SRT 








Popular. 


“DOMESTIC” 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ H 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = 6 ennnee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” Y  cccontan 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year. ......+--eeeeeerceees +» 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year.............. --20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptiens will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except.in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankuin Square, New York. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 9 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Silver cases are stamp- | 


Indianapolis, Ind, 





MITCHELL, VANCE, & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


FINE BRONZE & MARBLE 


CLOCKS, 
METAL & PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, &e. 


We respectfully announce that we are 
prepared to manufacture and offer for 
sale the varied and elegant patterns of 
CORNELIUS & CO., of Philadelphia—long 











established and favorably known to the 
public—who, having discontinued manu- 
facturing, have transferred that portion 
of their business to us. 

Thankful for patronage generously be- 
stowed, we solicit its continuance. We 
cordially -invite those interested in IN- 
DUSTRIAL ART WORK to visit our 
establishment, aud freely examine a dis- 
play of goods in our line not equalled 
elsewhere in the world. 


MITCHELL, VANCE, & C0., 
836 & 838 Broadway, 
and 13th St., near Union Square, 
WEW YORK. 


HW.JOHNS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST. 


H.W.JOHNS M’ F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, NY. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. X. JOSEPH GILLOTT & & SONS. 











“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


IN THEE WwWorRrrtuyD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES, 
Sold by all Drnegists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price. 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster STREET, New 
Youx, for their ten cent book, ed to the readers of 
this paper FREE on application. 


IKE $3 Press ii": 


ete, (Self-inker @5) ® Larger sizes 









Rvery Man For business, joss og oung <a 

Catalogue of Presses, ye, Etc., 
hetesae ’ for 2 stamps. KELSEY 4 & Co. 
Printer +f 1svo® Meriden, Conn 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N.Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens, 


CASS 


ER’S, 


ENCES 


Mitigates Coughs, Colds, &c.; allays Throat or by 
ling; acilitates Expectoration. | At Druggists, or 
mail, 25c. _HLA, € A, CASSEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. 


QP, For Inventors by .. i. 


PATENT: ALEXANDER & EL- 


LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 








lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 
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RAGUSA. 


a ties of the Old World can boast a 
Sees ‘. .- — or aristocratic lineage than 
aor oH ustrian province of Dalmatia. 
nen esol a gods, her citizens can trace their 
of Epidaunes _ the Greco-Roman republic 
life os an od uike ancient Rome, Ragusa began 
itants Pst When the Sclavonie inhab- 

an ae ding from the mountains of the in- 
‘estroyed the city of Epidaurus, the Roman 
* emigrated in a body to the present site 






of Racne ° 

ag “, Prep peninsula rock. By birthright 
ly due to the eae rise and progress were main- 
rights of hep _ ~ of defending, at any cost, her 
consented Praga a re Again and again Ragusa 
walls beleaga “A ver territory ravaged and her 
which hee e ered on account of the protection 
te Senate offered to the unfortunate. To 
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Was the first state to pass laws abolishing 





A STREET SCENE IN 


the slave-trade. In the year 1416 the great coun- 
cil of Ragusa passed a law that any one who hence- 
forth sold a slave should be liable to a fine and 
six months’ imprisonment. During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries large sums 
were left by philanthropic citizens of Ragusa to 
be spent in purchasing the freedom of slaves. 
The virtues of the medieval Ragusans were of the 
most severe type. Her heroes resembled those 
of ancient Rome ; her senate forbade the erection 
of a theatre ; the fine arts were pushed into the 
background, while science and literature took the 
lead. 

The literary and commercial prosperity of an- 
cient Ragusa continued to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, suffering little abatement from a 
plague which, in 1526, destroyed twenty thousand 
of the inhabitants. A worse catastrophe than 
this, however, overtook her in 1667, in the shape 
of a tremendous earthquake shock. Not only 
was the whole city overwhelmed, but one-fifth of 
the population was buried in the ruins. From 
this blow Ragusa never recovered. Her com- 
merce was for a long time reduced toa petty coast 
traffic. Her literature, indeed, partly revived; 
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RAGUSA, DALMATIA. 


and during the early years of the French war the 
neutrality of Ragusa secured for her once more 
the Mediterranean carrying trade. At the close 
of the last century she had so far recovered her- 
self that her population amounted to fifteen thou- 
sand. But in 1806 Napo.eon seized Ragusa, and 
two years later an adjutant of General MaRMont 
announced that the republic of Ragusa had 
ceased to exist, After this it remained for the 
diplomatists of the allied powers to consummate 
in cold blood what the French Emperor had be- 
gun. At the signing of the Treaty of Vienna an 
English plenipotentiary placed his signature to a 
document by which the ancient republic was 
handed over to the government of Austria. 
Since that date Ragusa has been the head town 
of a circle, and the stately palace of her rulers has 
sunk into the “bureau” of an Austrian Areischef. 

The Ragusa of to-day has lost all but the mem- 
ory of her ancient prestige. With her ruined 
architecture, her scanty population, and the com- 
plete decadence of her commerce, she has sunk 
to the level of an Eastern manufacturing town, 
with this difference, that every where there are 
relics of a glorious past. The traveller may 





spend days wandering about Ragusa, exploring 
her streets, her churches and monasteries, her 
palaces, and the private houses of her citizens, 
lighting always on some interesting memorial. 
In the meanest houses, in the old walls, and in 
the pavement there are fragments of. sculptured 
marble—waifs from the stately editices of Ragu- 
sa as they existed before the earthquake. Not 
one of the narrow side streets but has its sculp- 
tured doorways and mouldings, Otherwise, how- 
ever, the thoroughfares present but little attrac- 
tion. The blight that has fallen upon the city is 
seen but too plainly in the air and costume of the 
inhabitants. Where stately carriages once » vlled, 
conveying the nobles back and forth to senate 
and public assembly, are now seen the rough 
soldiers of Austria chatting carelessly with mar- 
ket girls, while Turk and Christian hawk their 
goods about promiscuously, urging them upon 
chance travellers whom curiosity has brought to 
explore the decayed eity. In one thing only does 
Ragusa retain her ancient character, She is 
still a city of refuge, offering an asylum to many 
an unfortunate fleeing from the adjacent war- 
distracted provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
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SERVING OUT RATIONS TO THE TROOPS. 
SKETCHES AT LARNICA, CYPRUS.—[See Pace 804.] 
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LARNICA. 


Larnica, in Cyprus, though far from being the 
largest town on the island, has, perhaps, through 
recent events, become the most important. Un- 
fortunately for the English project of making 
Cyprus a great naval station, there is not at any 
point on the coast either bay or inlet of sufficient 
depth to constitute a good harbor for large ves- 
sels, Larnica has, therefore, been chosen as the 
spot where the deficiency can best be supplied 
by artificial constructions. A very short distance 
inland there is a fine lake with deep water, and 
it has been proposed to connect this with the 
sea, whereby an excellent basin for ships would 
be formed. It is also probable that a dock-yard 
will be built there, thus finally completing the 
equipment of the town as a station for English 
ships of war. Up to the time of the first ap- 
pearance of the English there was but one land- 
ing-place at Larniea, and that in such a condition 
of dilapidation that it was necessary to construct 
piers of some strength before either troops or 
stores could be landed. The usual method by 
which imports were conveyed to shore was on the 
backs of porters, who waded out to the vessels, 
and having shouldered a load, put back to land. 

Larnica is built upon the site of ancient Citi- 
um—a city founded by, the Phoenicians, and at 
one time of such importance as to give its name 
to the whole island. It seems to have retained 
its Phoenician character longer than other towns 
settled by the same people, being always a place 
celebrated for trade and commerce, and not being 
under hierarchical influence. That Citium was re- 
garded as a Pheenician town even in the reign of 
Cicero may be inferred from his calling Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoics, a Phoenician, to which 
title he could have no other claim than that of 
having been born in Citium, since by parentage 
he was aGreek. To the Greek part of the popu- 
lation was probably due the legend that the town 
had taken its name from Crt14, a daughter of a 
King of Salamis, which town or kingdom gradual- 
ly superseded Citium in importance, . The close 
harbor of Citium, mentioned by Srrazo, is almost 
entirely filled up, and upon the foundations of 
a portion of its pier now stands a convent of 
French nuns. Large stones belonging to the an- 
cient pier are found in the fields east of this con- 
vent, and remains of the city walls and a castle 
are yet to be met with at a few feet beneath the 
surface two hundred yards northeast of the con- 
vent. The ancient coast-line is still marked by 
a continuous undulating line of rock, formed of 
agglomerated pebbles naturally cemented togeth- 
er by time, and frequently mistaken by travellers 
for the foundations of the walls which encircled 
the ancient city. The only monument of Pheeni- 
cian architecture still extant is a sepulchral chap- 
el, or tomb, composed of four large stones. The 
natives call this place Phaneromene, and go there 
to light in the interior of it candles and lamps in 
honor of the Panaghia, or Holy Virgin. 

One of the most iinportant monuments of Gre- 
cian architecture that exists in the neighborhood 
of Larnica is the aqueduct that formerly convey- 
ed water to Citium, The fact that this still re- 
mains, while so many similar constructions have 
disappeared, can only be explained by the recol- 
lection that the Greeks did not usually build their 
aqueducts on the plan of the Romans, The for- 
mer were accustomed to adapt their system of 
water conduits to the physical formation of dis- 
tricts, cutting tunnels and canals, while the latter 
preferred the more elaborate and expensive meth- 
od of erecting huge arched bridges over valleys 
and low-lying lands, The Greeks seemed to have 
followed the analogy of nature, in which, in their 
own country, they saw the water collected on the 
hills, then pass for miles along subterranean 
courses, and finally issue fresh and cool at the 
coast. The Romans were fanatics in regard to 
their water supply. The Greeks paid sufficient 
attention to their aqueducts, but did not strive 
to make them more substantial than the earth 
itself. Thus it is that the large majority of their 
water conduits have long since disappeared. Gen- 
eral CEsNOLA, in describing an aqueduct near the 
site of ancient Curium, in Cyprus, says: “ This 
aqueduct was built in a very economical manner. 
The rock, whenever found at the desired eleva- 
tion, was hollowed seven inches deep and eleven 
inches wide, so as to allow the passage of a certain 
volume of water, When the rock was wanting, 
a few blocks of stone were sunk, scooped out, and 
connected with the others. Thus the aqueduct 
was continued for miles with but little expense, 
and fully answered the purpose for which it was 
built.” 

Although the views given on page 803 present 
the town in rather an attractive light, the Larnica 
of to-day, with its population of 8000 souls, is lit- 
tle better than a dilapidated Eastern village. The 
streets are tortuous, filled with dust, and only run 
back from the shore a little way, while the houses 
are built principally of mud, those occupied by 
Europeans being almost the only exceptions. The 
bazar, whither all classes of the population re- 
pair, is, perhaps, the best place to study native 
character, The residents of Larnica, those: at 
least that are known as Cypriotes, to distinguish 
them from the Turks, are in general tall, well- 
made, with an open countenance and agreeable 
manners. One excellent trait is the generous hos- 
pitality they exercise toward strangers. . There 
are no hotels in Larnica, but a traveller is sure of 
being made welcome and well entertained in some 
of the private houses. ° On the other hand, the 
Cypriotes are said to be the most cunning of 
all the Greeks, . They are of a gay disposition, 
fond of pleasure, and disposed to make the most 
of any slight amusement that may come in their 
way. . “The women of Cyprus,” says Dr. CLarK, 
“are handsomer than those. of any Turkish isl- 
and. They have a taller and more stately figure, 
and their features are regular and dignified, ex- 
hibiting that elevated cast of countenance so uni- 
versally admired in the works of the Greek art- 
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ists.” They seem, however, to take very great 
pains to disfigure their natural beauty by an un- 
becoming dress and a great profusion of orna- 
ments. The upper robe of the higher classes is 
always made of crimson, scarlet, or green silk. 
Their hair is dyed of a rich brown color with hen- 
na, and hangs down in long straight braids, with a 
few ringlets near the face, while from the head 
and around the neck are suspended a profusion 
of coins, chains, and other trinkets. Such mag- 
nificently attired dames as these light up the dingy 
streets of Larnica, while their male relatives, in 
scarcely less gorgeous costumes, help to add to 
the general blaze of color. 

The third picture of our series relates to the 
serving of rations to the Indian troops of Cyprus, 
a large contingent of which went to the island 
with the new Governor, Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, 
These troops, although likely to be of little use 
in cold climates, will serve England well in the 
way of garrisons for her Eastern outposts. The 
climate of Cyprus is insufferably warm; and al. 
though it is claimed the island offers great in- 
ducements for English emigrants, the malarial 
fevers that abound would probably make great 
havoc among British soldiery. 








LEONIE’S AUNT’S AUNT 
FOUR CONVERSATIONS TELL THE STORY. 
Conversation First takes place between LEONtE BELL, 

a lovely blonde of eighteen, and her most intimate 

Sriend, Sutme Cormier, a pretty brunette of the 

same age, on the morning of the 3d v4 

1878, in the room of the former, Fountain Ho- 

tel, Undine Island. 

Jue (just returned from the Catskills, after 
an absence of three weeks, and now idly swinging 
back and forth in a low rocking-chair by the win- 
dow). ‘Oh, by-the-bye, Leonie, who was the lady 
who joined your party on the porch as I said my 
last farewell to you ?” 

Lronrg. “ Which lady? There were two shak- 
ing hands with Aunt Eleanor right and left at 
that sad moment.” 

Jui. “ Sad moment. What a little humbug 
you are! I saw you laughing gayly with that 
silly Pauline Tracy before I reached the corner. 
The tall, slender lady in silver-gray silk, with 
bonnet and gloves to match, I mean. I think 
her eyes also matched. And she had pretty 
brown hair, a wonderfully bright smile, and a 
cameo face.” 

Leonie. “Good gracious! Julie, it is very ev- 
ident you only glimpsed at her. If you’d looked 
longer and closer, you would have seen streaks 
of gray in the ‘brown hair’ and wrinkles in the 
‘cameo face.’ She’s my aunt’s aunt, and ever 
so old, in spite of the tall, graceful figure, won- 
derfully bright smile, and eyes to match her sil- 
ver-gray dress. An old—in fact, a venerable— 
maid. Five-and-forty, if she’s a day. And goody- 
good to an extent most awfully awful. Believes 
in marrying for love; thinks slang dreadful, and 
sleeveless dresses improper; reads and remem- 
bers Carlyle, George Eliot, and the Brownings, 
and visits the poor. From all of which you may 
safely infer that she and I don’t pull well to- 
gether.” 

Jue (laughing). “IT should think not. But, 
Leonie, I must confess that I never dreamed an 
old maid could be so pleasant to look upon. She 
might, for all her appearance betrays her, be the 
happiest of young married women.” 

LeontE (giving her hair, which she is arranging 
before the mirror, an impatient twist). “ Bother 
my aunt’s aunt! Why will you persist in talk- 
ing about her when there are a hundred much 
more interesting things to talk about ?” 

Jvutie, “ Rudolph Hall, for instance.” 





Leone. “ Well, he’s a trifle better than the 
‘cameo’ spinster.” 

Jutie. “Rumor, floating over the Catskill 
Mountains, confided to the echoes your engage- 
ment to him.” 

Leonte. “ Rumor, as rumor often is, was wrong. 
I am not and never shall be engaged to him.” 

[Miss Jute Cormier opens her black eyes to 
their fullest extent, then opens her fan to its fullest 
extent, and slowly fans herself in silence. } 

LEontE (with a flash of eye lightning). “Well?” 

Jcur. “ Nothing.” 

Leonie. “‘ Nothing,’ spoken in that way, al- 
Ways means a great deal. Julie, your thoughts, 
or I'll drop my switch and pinch you!” 

Jute. “ Haven't you accepted his escort every 
where ever since we came here two months ago ? 
Haven't you danced, driven, rode, walked, pic- 
nicked, sailed, played croquet, and gazed at the 
moon with him? Haven't you worn his favorite 
flowers, sung his favorite songs, and ate his fa- 
vorite ices? Are you not [glancing at her hand] 
wearing the ring he gave you?” 

Lronte (drawing the ring from her finger and 
dropping it into her pocket). “No, Go on, Miss 
Cormier.” 

Jcute. “ And if your affair with Rudolph was 
not—I see I’m to speak of it in the past tense— 
a bona-fide love affair, intended to end in a wed- 
ding, what was it ?” 

Leonrz. “Only a double-dyed flirtation, my 
dear.” 

Jute. “And this ‘double-dyed flirtation’— 
when did it begin to fade? It was as brilliant 
as ever when I left here three weeks ago.” 

LEONIE (with mock seriousness). “Three weeks 
is a very long time, Julie. A great many changes 
can take place in three weeks. It began to fade 
August the twentieth, late in the afternoon—I re- 
member the date, because papa sent me a check 
in the morning—when Mr. Gillbradden, the mill- 
ionaire, descended from. his elegant carriage in 
front of the Fountain Hotel, and ascended the 
hotel steps, looking the while at your unworthy 
friend, who was framed in one of the drawing- 
room windows (I wore my morning-sky silk, with 
blush ribbons and roses), with eyes that said— 
you may guess what; and it grew three shades, 





at least, dimmer when he sought an introduction, 





ten minutes after, my dear, to my aunt’s aunt, 
that he might through her be introduced to me. 
And it hadn’t a vestige of color remaining the 
next evening, when he never left my side (aunt 
had one of her bad headaches, and couldn’t leave 
her room, and your silver-gray Sister of Charity 
kept her company) for three mortal hours.” 

JULIE (with great em is). “ Leonie, he’s ever 
so old! In fact, venerable—sixty if he’s a day.” 

Leonie. “ Fifty-six his last birthday, dear. My 
maid asked his valet. And, after all, what does 
a few years more or less matter ina man? The 
farther side of half a century may, it is true, be 
too far off for round dances, but then one would 
never want to dance round dances with one’s hus- 
band. You saw Mr. Gillbradden at the breakfast 
table?” : 

Jui. “Scarcely. He was leaving the room 
as I entered. I was late, you know.” 

Leonre. “ Well, a glance was enough to show 
you that he is extremely distingué, and bears his 
years as lightly as though they were but half their 
number. And as for gallantry! Would that the 
young men who here do congregate would take a 
few lessons from him! They need them, The 
most delicious bonbons every morning, the most 
magnificent bouquets every evening; all the new 
music—not that I ever play it; all the new books 
—not that I ever read them. He treats me like 
a spoiled child—an only child—a princess, And 
I, really, Julie, I quite adore him.” 

Jute. “Would you ‘quite adore him’ if he 
were not a millionaire ?” 

Leonie. “ Julie, you are unkind, Indeed, you 
are. In your heart you are calling me mercena- 
ry. I assure you, on my word and honor, that I’d 
quite adore him if he were only halfa millionaire.” 

Jute. “ But not if he were as poor as Rudolph 
Hall ?” 

Leonte. “ Decidedly not. I could not live on 
five thousand a year. If I could—[sighing] Poor 
Rudolph !” 

Juiz. “ Mr. Gillbradden’s proposal must have 
followed soon after his introduction to you.” 

Leonie. “Ob, he hasn’t proposed yet. That 
is, not in words. But if, as they say, actions 
speak louder than words, he has asked me to 
marry him a dozen times. But the words are 
coming—I’m sure of that. I see them trem- 
bling on his lips. They will be here this after- 
noon. I have promised to drive with him, and 
your congratulations may be ready a few mo- 
ments before dinner.” 

Juite. “ And you really intend to say yes ?” 

Leontr. ‘‘‘ Intend to say yes!’ Good heavens! 
would any one say no? Think of the diamonds, 
the pearls, the emeralds, the all sorts of precious 
gems ; the silks, the satins, the velvets; the town 
house, the country house, the fast horses, the balls, 
the private theatricals, the box at the opera; the 
visits to London, Paris, Rome—all the world! 
Say yes ?—I should think so.” 

JuuE (glancing from the window). “‘See, the 
conquering hero comes!’ You are right, Leonie, 
he is distingué. Tall, well formed, erect, a little 
lame, but, take him for all and all, finer-looking 
than half, perhaps three-quarters, of our younger 
men, He has a gorgeous posy, for you, I sup- 
pose, and he is walking with—she has a posy 
too, of white lilies—with your aunt’s aunt.” 

Leontr. “ The dear, good soul! What greater 
proof of his devotion could you ask? Fancy his 
devoting hours to that old, old maid because 
[smiling at her reflection in the glass, and then at her 
Sriend| he can talk to her of me. The other 
women are wild with envy. They say—the nasty, 
spiteful things—that some member of the family 
is constantly on guard for fear he may escape. 
Escape, indeed! Never was captive more in love 
with captivity. There, thank Heaven! my hair 
is done at last. Fasten this crimson rose-bud in 


the topmost puff, that’sadear! Mr, Gillbradden 
likes crimson roses. Rudolph’s favorites are— 
Dear me, how forgetful I am! I promised Ru- 


dolph an interview in the library this morning— 
he selected that place because nobody goes there 
—and I’ve no doubt he’s waiting for me this very 
moment. I do hope he’s going to be reasonable. 
I hate tragedy—off the stage. What's the time?” 

Juve. “ Quarter past eleven.” 

Leontg. “ Eleven was the appointed hour, Ju- 
lie, my love, if I stay longer than fifteen minutes, 
send some one to tell me my aunt, or my aunt’s 
aunt, is sick, or dying, or any other piece of news 
potent enough to turn a duet into a solo, or, more 
properly speaking, a dialogue into a monologue, 
Remember, I depend upon you !” 

Jui. “ Poor Rudolph!” 

Leonte. “ Yes, it’s very sad, but can’t be help- 
ed. By-by.” 


Conversation Second, between Leonte Bett and 
Rupoten Hatt, in the library of the Fountain 
Hotel. 

Rupo.rn (who has been pacing the floor for half 
an hour, turns to Leonte as she enters the room). 
“ You are late.” 

Leonte. “ Only fifteen minutes.” 

Rupo.rs. “ Only fifteen minutes ! 
seemed like hours to me.” . 

Leonre. “ Have they? I’m awfully sorry. I 
forgot—that is—” 

Rvpopn (grasping her hand, and speaking with 
suppressed emotion). “ Leonie, did you ever love 
me? Or did you lie when you told me your 
heart was mine? For Heaven’s sake explain 
your conduct. The last two weeks have seemed 
to me like a dreadful: dream. When we have 
met, you have treated me with light indiffer- 
ence. You no longer wear my flowers—you no 
longer wear my ring. Oniy when I wrote for 
the third time, demanding instead of beseeching 
it, did you grant me this interview—you, whose 
blue eyes used to invite me to follow wherever 
you went. Leonie, can it be possible—great Heav- 
en! can it be possible—that you, so young, so 
lovely, have thrown me over, to marry a man for 
his money, old enough to be your great-grandfa- 
ther ?” 


They have 





- ne. “Mr. Hall, you exaggerate. Mr. Gill. 
radden is not even old enough to be q 
father.” “ — 
Rvpoipu. “ Leonie, cease trifling, I beg of you. 
How can you jest when Iam in torment? “An. 
swer me, are all your*fond words, your smiles 
your promises, to go for nothing? Am I, once 
your acknowledged lover—” 
LeontE (interrupting him, and wresting her hand 
away). “To become my friend? Yes, if you will.” 
Rupowpn (with great indignation). “ Your friend ! 
Madam, from the grave of Love, murdered by 
Falsehood, Friendship can never spring. I shail 
think of you no more; or if I do, it will be as of 
any other bauble that can be bought for gold.” 
Lronte ( flushing). “Mr. Hall, you are rude.” 
Roupotru. “ Miss Bell, it is truth that is rude— 
not I. Good-morning.” 


Conversation Third. Miss Bett and Mr. Gut. 
BRADDEN in his carriage, A beautiful and lone- 
ly road ; the sun sinking in the west. 
GILLBRADDEN (leaning toward her with a smile, 

and speaking in a low voice), “ Miss Leonie, I ask- 

ed you to drive with me to-day for a particular 
purpose, I have something to say to you which 
is best said away from, as the poet has it, the 
crowd, And, in addition, I have a great 

vor to beg of you.” 

Leonte (modestly, her long lashes shading her 
lovely ). “A favor to beg of poor me, Mr. 
Gillbradden? It is omy 

GILLBRADDEN (smiling). “Bless the innocent 
child! Well, my dear, will you have the patience 
to listen to a little story?” 

Leonie. “TI delight in little stories.” 

GittBRappEN. “But perhaps I did wrong to 
call it a story. It’s a bit of my autobiography.” 

Leone (clapping her hands). “Oh, that is much 
nicer! . Pray go on.” 

GitBrappEN. “I am, as you know, my dear, 
an old bachelor; not from choice, but because, 
until a few years ago, I had an old father and 
mother and invalid sister dependent upon me, 
and unfortunately my fortune did not come to 
me until after their deaths. So you see, my dear, 
even if I had been so inclined, I could not have 
married. But living in great seclusion, I met no 
woman who approached my ideal—for I had an 
ideal, as I suppose every single man has, if he 
will but confess it—and consequently was spared 
the temptation, Well, Miss Leonie, after tardy 
Fortune had at last made up her mind to shower 
her golden gifts upon me, I travelled all over Eu- 
rope, meeting and liking many lovely women ; but 
when I thought of Jove— Don’t laugh, my dear.” 

Leone. “ Nothing was farther from my 
thoughts. You make a charming story-teller. 
You said when you thought of love—” 

GILLBRADDEN, “ Yes—love (for neither romance 
nor happiness, as some writer says, neither love 
nor mental youth, is a matter of years, and, after 
all, we are only as old as we feel, and certainly 
no older than we look), my heart came back to 
my native land, and I saw again the face of my 
dream-wife. And then I felt, my dear, she wait- 
ed for me there. A month or two ago I returned 
to America, and the fate that ordained us for 
each other led me to this place. Here I found 
her—the perfect realization of my dreams. And 
although only two weeks have passed since I met 
her first smile, I have sped so well in my wooing 
that to-day I know she is to be my wife in reali- 
ty, and make, God willing, the Indian summer the 
brightest time of all my life.” 

Leonte (drooping toward him). “No woman 
could claim a prouder title.” 

GILLBRADDEN (kissing her hand). “It gives m¢ 
great joy to hear you say so, [Looking at his 
watch.| -But we must return; it is later than I 
thought.—John [to the coachman], back to the 
hotel as soon as possible.—And now, my dear, 
for the favor: will you go to town with me to- 
morrow—I’m as ignorant as a boy about such 
matters—and help me to select the bridal gifts ? 
There will be also your own costume to choose, 
and that of Miss Cormier, who, of course, will act 
as second bride-maid.” 

LEonre yh gered sitting very upright). “ My cos- 
tume! Miss Cormier second bride-maid [” 

[There are but two or three more sentences ex- 

between the lady and gentleman before the 
drive is ended.] 


Conversation Fourth, Short but not sweet. Time 
just before dinner. Place, Miss Corurer’s room 
in Fountain Hotel. 

Miss Bet (rushing into the room with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes). “ Where’s Rudolph ?” 

Jute (in astonishment), “ Why, what a strange 
question to ask me! But I can tell you where 
he is not—in the Fountain Hotel. He left here 
an hour ago. Am I to congratulate you?” 

Leonts (laughing hysterically). “Ha! ha! con- 
gratulate me! Oh yes, certainly, if you wish to 
congratulate me on having been the greatest little 
fool that ever existed! Julie [solemnly], if ever you 
tell, I'll never, never, NEVER speak to you again !” 

Jute. “Tell what? That you have been the 
greatest little fool ?” 

Leonte (speaking very fast). “He didn’t pro- 

e never thought of proposing—to me. He 
is not in love, and never has been—with me. On 
the contrary, he is wildly in love, impetuous youth ! 
and has p to somebody else. Oh, Ru- 
dolph, if you but knew how quickly you have 

And he wants me to select her 

bridal 7 
Jui. “ And the wildly loved ?” 

Lronte. “The diamonds, pearls, emeralds, ru- 
bies, and all sorts of precious gems; the silks, 
the satins, the velvets, and all sorts of costly fab- 
rics ; the private theatricals, the opera-box— 

JuirE (impatiently). “ Well 2” 

Leonte. “The town house, the country house, 
the yacht, the fast horses, the tours to Europe, 
have all—” (pausing for breath). 7 

Jute (prompting her). “ Have all? " 

Leonie. “ Been offered to my aunt’s aunt! 





